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Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION  WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 

#  One  of  the  many  promotion  efforts  of  tin'  American  Can 
Company  in  the  interest  of  Canners  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
Jf  omen's  National  Menu  Recipe  Contest  —  a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  tlie  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
footls  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  which 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 

5,000,000  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
through  25,000  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups. 

Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CC 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MIU.I0N  CANS  PER  YE> 

Sk.  MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD 


AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  (ill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


P&i  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQUtO 
^adjustment 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

I  P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Avc.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  COLORFUL  PRESENTATION 

OF  COf/r/f/eNTAL’S 


If  you  would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  Time  magazines.  It 
the  sales-building  job  that  Continental  is  do-  explains  the  strategy  of  the  "Health  and  Fresh¬ 
ing  for  the  Canning  Industry,  just  send  for  ness"  Canned  Foods  appeal,  and  suggests  ways 
your  copy  of  this  attractive  brochure.  in  which  canners  and  distributors  can  gain 

It  contains  full  color  reproductions  of  Con*  added  benefits  from  this  national  promotion, 
tinental's  Canned  Food  advertisements  which  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  a  copy 

are  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  without  delay. 

Continental  Can  Company 

N£W  YORK  CHICACO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

PITY  THE  SUPREME  COURT— Not  as  the  new- 
crop  Constitutional  lawyers  are  telling  you,  but 
for  the  dissensions  that  are  going  on  among  its 
members.  In  the  Coal  case  they  split  not  merely  two 
ways  as  they  normally  do,  but  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
brought  in  a  third  dissension,  and,  of  all  things,  ap¬ 
proving  price  arrangements !  Then  in  this  most  recent 
case,  the  bankruptcy  law,  on  which  the  Court  split  5 
and  4,  with  the  Chief  Justice  this  time  siding  with  the 
so  called  liberals,  in  the  dissenting  opinion.  The 
minority  has  used  some  strong  language  in  other  cases 
growing  out  of  the  depression  and  the  efforts  to  relieve 
it,  but  they  seem  to  be  growing  more  bitter  with  each 
succeeding  case,  and,  to  the  layman,  seem  now  to  use 
fighting  words.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  associate 
Justices  Cardoza,  who  wrote  the  dissenting  opinion, 
Brandeis  and  Stone,  disagreeing  with  the  majority  held 
that  in  requiring  consent  of  the  State  to  such  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings,  as  the  act  authorized,  was  an  ab¬ 
surd  piece  of  legalism  to  assert  that  the  rights  of  such 
a  State  had  been  transgressed.  They  continued ; 

“To  hold  that  this  purpose  (aim  of  the  act)  must 
be  thwarted  by  the  courts  because  of  a  supposed 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  a  State,  though  the  State 
disclaims  the  affront,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  keep 
the  law  alive,  is  to  make  dignity  a  doubtful 
blessing. 

“To  overcome  an  act  of  Congress  invalidity 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

“If  voluntary  bankruptcies  are  anathema  for 
Governmental  units,  municipalties  and  creditors 
have  been  caught  in  a  vise  from  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  let  them  out. 

“The  restrictions  are  important  as  indicating 
the  care  with  which  the  Governmental  powers  of 
the  State  and  its  subdivisions  are  maintained  in¬ 
violate.” 

When  laws  of  this  kind  are  so  contraversial  that  the 
brightest  legal  minds  of  the  universe  clash  over  them, 
that  these  nine  great  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
not  only  dissent  on  their  proper  interpretation,  but  dis¬ 
play  hostility  in  their  dissensions,  they  are  to  be  pitied. 
The  wisdom  of  killing  any  law  which  can  so  divide 
legal  lights  of  this  calibre,  may  well  be  questioned. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  first  great  set  back  in  these 
laws,  the  killing  of  the  NRA,  “The  March  of  Time” 
radioed  this  week,  an  interview  with  the  Schecter 
Bros.,  the  famous  rotten  chicken  dealers,  and  from 
what  was  said  the  Brothers,  are  not  well  pleased  with 


the  outcome  of  their  case;  they  say  they  are  “busted,” 
and  business  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  intimate  that  it 
might  have  been  better  had  they  lost.  And  there  are 
lots  of  business  men  who  feel  the  same  way  over  the 
loss  of  NRA.  After  all  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  is 
striving  for  the  same  thing  which  the  NRA  meant, 
except  that  it  will  not  have  back  of  it  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment  force  as  NRA  had,  nation-wide  enforcement. 

AN  EXAMPLE — There  is  an  agency  in  this  City, 
representing  an  industry  which  is  enjoying  an  increase 
in  business  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  year  in  its 
history,  and  this  agency  is  “tops”  in  the  business  world 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  Recently  they  hired  a 
well-principalled,  straight  young  man  who  has  courage¬ 
ously  battled  the  years  of  depression,  in  trying  to  care 
for  a  wife  and  young  son.  They  are  paying  him  $12. 
per  week  as  utility  man,  and  they  send  him  down  town 
to  bank  with  anywhere  from  $500.  to  $1,000.  in  cash 
and  many  thousands  in  checks,  continually  subjecting 
him  to  inhuman  temptation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
wage  will  not  pay  the  rent,  give  them  enough  to  eat, 
and  forces  them  to  accept  clothes  to  wear.  And  the 
other  employees  of  the  firm  are  on  a  relative,  starva¬ 
tion,  wage  rate,  in  a  business  which  holds  its  head 
higher  than  almost  any  other.  If  you  told  that  em¬ 
ployer  that  he  was  taking  bread  out  of  childrens 
mouths,  and  reducing  an  educated  lady,  his  wife,  to  the 
level  of  a  charwoman,  while  apparently  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  a  decent  young  man  into  a  crook,  he’d  feel  insulted. 
But  what  else  is  he  doing  ?  A  firm  of  that  kind  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  business  at  the  end  of  a  cat-o-nine- 
tails ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  The  NRA  could 
have  done  it,  and  would  have  done  it !  Or  rather  would 
have  compelled  them  to  pay  decent  wages.  (They  are 
not  connected  with  the  canning  industry,  though  can- 
ners  deal  with  them.) 

It  is  the  old  story:  The  employer  who  takes  his 
profits  off  the  backs  of  his  workers  is  worse  than  a 
murderer,  for  he  is  a  torturer  of  the  meanest  descrip¬ 
tion,  because  his  victims  are  helpless.  And  the  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  the  number  of  such  vermin  is  in¬ 
creasing  ! 

BOARD  MEETING — Last  week  we  promised  you  a 
detailed  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  NCA  Board  of 
Directors,  in  Washington.  It  is  in  front  of  us,  in  the 
Information  Letter,  and  covers  8  pages,  and  it  would 
take  approximately  that  many  of  these  pages.  It  is  a 
very  complete,  and  commendable,  report  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association  since  the  last  Convention.  That 
Letter  has  been  sent  to  all  members,  and  is  now  in 
front  of  them.  There  is  so  much  other  highly  im¬ 
portant  matter  seeking  space  in  every  issue  that  we  are 
forced  to  break  our  promise. 
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Look  at  the  list :  Better  Profits  gives  you  a  gripping 
article;  Sorting  and  Trimming  Tomatoes  is  of  dollars 
and  cents  value  to  all  tomato  canners  as  well  as  Tomato 
Juice  makers;  Means  of  combating  the  Mexican  Bean 
beetle  is  right  on  the  spot ;  Under  the  report  of  the  Ohio 
Canners’  Conference  you  will  find  many  valuable  crop 
hints;  The  New  Standards  for  Canned  Peas  must  be 
given  your  immediate  study  as  they  will  be  in  full  force 
by  the  time  deliveries  on  canned  peas  are  well  under¬ 
way;  and  the  imaginary  great  importance  of  exports 
is  termed  A  Personal  Devil,  as  this  myth  is  exploded. 

This  rich  menu  could  not  have  been  put  on  if  we  had 
taken  the  space  for  the  Board  meeting ;  and  since  many 
of  you  have  it  anyway,  we  hope  we  will  be  forgiven  by 
the  Association,  and  by  our  readers  for  the  omission. 

Oh !  yes,  there  is  a  whole  lot  more  in  the  issue.  These 
are  just  the  desserts,  and  we  hope  you  like  them. 

A  TIP — The  Pure  Food  authorities  are  catching  too 
many  violators  of  that  important  law;  better  be  care¬ 
ful,  sand  your  tracks,  and  keep  out  of  trouble.  You 
will  find  that  story  in  this  issue  also. 

PURE  FOOD  LAW  VERY  ACTIVE 

RESH,  canned  and  frozen  fish  and  shellfish  pre¬ 
senting  a  variety  of  violations  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  were  seized  in  April,  says  a  report 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Decomposi¬ 
tion,  the  commonest  cause  of  adulteration,  again  leads 
the  list.  Shipments  seized  on  that  account  included 
41,100  cases  of  canned  salmon,  1,016  cases  of  canned 
tuna,  10,150  pounds  of  frozen  shrimp,  and  275  cases 
of  canned  shrimp.  The  canned  shrimp  was  also  mis¬ 
branded  because  the  cans  bore  a  label  approved  for  use 
only  on  inspected  shrimp,  and  the  goods  seized  were 
packed  in  a  plant  not  under  inspection. 

2,700  cans  of  oysters,  adulterated  with  excessive  and 
dangerous  quantities  of  broken  oyster  shell,  were  con¬ 
fiscated.  The  pieces  of  shell  varied  in  size  from  tiny 
slivers  to  plates  an  inch  square.  Raw  oysters  in  pint 
cans  (300  cans)  also  were  picked  up  on  a  showing  that 
they  were  short  in  volume. 

Food  seizures  on  account  of  economic  cheats  covered 
5,540  jars  and  220  cans  of  preserves  deficient  in  fruit, 
2,200  jars  of  short  weight  apple  butter,  450  jugs  of 
short  volume  table  syrup,  30  cases  of  short  volume 
pickles,  and  600  cases  of  watered  tomato  juice.  Seiz¬ 
ures  of  substandard  canned  foods  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  involving  1,000  cases  of  canned  peas,  76  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes  (16  of  which  were  also  short  in 
weight),  181  cases  of  canned  cherries,  200  of  canned 
pears,  and  60  of  canned  apricots.  A  shipment  of  can¬ 
ned  corn  (130  cases) ,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  legal 
standard  of  quality  and  condition,  was  seized  on  the 
charge  that  the  label  statement  “high  in  quality”  was 
false  and  misleading  as  applied  to.  a  product  which 
was  only  of  a  quality  recognized  by  the  trade  as  “stan¬ 
dard.” 

In  other  jurisdictions  the  Federal  authorities  con¬ 
fiscated  14  cases  of  tomato  puree  containing  mold,  and 
86  cases  of  decomposed  canned  peas. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  FIELD  MEETINGS 
ON  PEAS 

HE  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  and 
Experiment  Station  will  hold  field  meetings  to  in¬ 
spect  the  work  being  done  on  the  testing  and 
breeding  of  peas  at  Ridgely  and  at  Silver  Run.  Every¬ 
one  interested  is  invited  to  attend  these  meetings. 

A  number  of  out-of-state  guests  will  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings,  among  them  will  be  Professor  E.  J.  Delwiche  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  originated  a 
number  of  the  leading  varieties  of  canning  peas,  such 
as  Alcross,  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  Wisconsin  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  Penin,  which  is  his  newest  variety.  Plots  of 
this  variety  may  be  seen  at  Ridgely,  College  Park, 
Silver  Run,  and  at  Oakland,  Maryland.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  afforded  to  meet  Professor  Delwiche  and 
other  authorities  on  peas  and  to  discuss  various  prob- 
ems  with  them  as  they  go  from  plot  to  plot. 

RIDGELY  MEETING 

-  Monday,  June  1st  at  1:30.  /’/ao?— Univer¬ 

sity  of  Maryland  Sub-Station,  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

1.  Seven  of  the  newer,  wilt-resistant  varieties  of 
peas  in  49  plots. 

2.  Seed  treatment  with  red  copper  oxide  including 
an  Alaska  and  a  sweet  variety  in  50  plots. 

3.  Canners’  Seed  Samples  in  65  plots. 

4.  The  various  effects  of  nitrogen  on  the  growth  of 
peas.  In  this  test  the  common  sources  of  nitrogen  are 
used  in  replicated  large  plots. 

5.  Equipment  donated  by  various  commercial  firms 
for  the  .study  of  grades  and  the  grading  of  peas. 

SILVER  RUN  MEETING 

Time — Friday,  June  5  at  1 :30.  Place — Feeser  Farm 
No.  4,  Silver  Run,  Maryland.  Silver  Run  is  ten  miles 
North  of  Westminster  on  the  Gettysburg  Road.  Turn 
east  at  bridge  one-fourth  mile  north  of  Silver  Run  and 
stop  at  first  farm  on  right. 

1.  Large  plots  of  new  wilt-resistant  varieties 
matched  against  wilt-susceptible  Alaska  on  wilt-sick 
soil. 

2.  Latin  square  of  50  plots  with  cyanamid  at  the 
rate  of  250,  500,  750,  and  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  using  both 
an  Alaska  and  an  early  sweet  variety  for  control  of 
root  rot. 

3.  Latin  square  of  40  plots  planted  with  seed,  treated 
with  varying  amounts  of  red  copper  oxide  for  root  rot 
control. 

4.  Breeding  plots  including  hundreds  of  hybrids  and 
selected  strains  growing  on  4,800  feet  of  woven  wire 
fence. 

The  following  University  Departments  and  commer¬ 
cial  firms  are  co-operating  in  the  experimental  and 
demonstrational  work  on  peas :  Horticulture,  Canning 
Crops,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Plant  Pathology,  Associated 
Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  Crites-Moscow  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Company,  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company,  A.  K.  Robins  and  Company,  Inc.,  Na¬ 
tional  Can  Company,  Inc.,  American  Can  Company, 
Thomas  and  Company,  Strasburger  and  Siegel,  and  the 
Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Inc.  Prepared  by — 

C.  E.  Temple,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
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Sortins  and  Trimming  Tomatoes 

by  William  H.  Harrison 


Director,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Before  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday 
Morning,  January  21,  1936. 


SINCE  the  meeting  of  this  section  a  year  ago,  there 
has  come  into  use  a  new  method  for  determining 
the  care  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  tomato 
products.  In  many  respects,  this  test  parallels  the  mold 
count  test  for  tomato  pulp,  and  like  that  test,  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  used  in  manufacture 
and  the  care  and  efficiency  with  which  they  were  sorted 
and  prepared  for  use. 

Since  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  test  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  by  it  would  be 
rather  boresome  to  many  attending  this  meeting,  the 
following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  an  introduction  of 
the  subject  and  an  invitation  extended  to  those  directly 
interested  to  attend  an  informal  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  be  held  this  afternoon  at  the  conference 
on  Canning  problems.  At  that  meeting  the  subject  will 
be  covered  in  detail  by  those  who  have  had  first-hand 
experience  with  the  work,  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  asking  questions. 

Those  experienced  in  the  handling  of  tomatoes  in 
large  quantities  will  agree  that  ripe  tomatoes  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  frail  and,  therefore,  must  be  handled  quickly 
and  carefully  in  order  to  minimize  losses  due  to  mold 
and  to  decay,  but  it  has  been  a  somewhat  less  general 
experience  that  tomatoes  are  susceptible  to  insect  in¬ 
vasion.  Probably  your  experience  has  been  that  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruits,  and  lettuce,  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  Brussels  sprouts,  are  in  that  respect  far 
more  susceptible. 

Two  insects  troublesome  to  the  tomato  crop  are  of 
outstanding  economic  importance.  These  are  the 
tomato  fruit  worm  and  the  tomato  pin  worm. 

Tomato  Fruit  Worm — The  records  of  the  insect  pest 
survey  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology 
show  that  no  tomato  growing  district  can  be  depended 
upon  to  be  free  from  tomato  fruit  worms  in  trouble¬ 
some  quantities.  The  pest  has  been  found  to  range  from 
southern  Canada  to  Mexico  and  on  southward  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  It  has  been  reported  throughout  Europe, 
Africa,  and  in  eastern  and  southern  Asia.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  officially  reported  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  California. 

While  in  most  of  the  localities  there  is  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year  in  the  abundance  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  they  are  more 
])revalent  and  troublesome  in  the  more  southern  sec¬ 
tions. 

In  the  corn  belt  the  tomato  fruit  worm  is  well  known 
to  all  growers  of  corn  and  is  there  called  the  corn  ear 


worm,  the  insect  which  spoils  so  many  good  roasting 
ears  for  the  market  gardener,  and  which  in  many  sea¬ 
sons  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  canning  sweet  corn. 
In  the  tobacco  areas,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  it  is  known  as  the  tobacco 
bud  worm.  Farther  south  it  is  called  the  cotton  boll 
worm.  In  the  extreme  south,  it  has  been  troublesome 
to  growers  of  peas  and  green  beans. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  crop  loss  accountable  to  the  tomato 
fruit  worm  throughout  the  entire  United  States  for  the 
year  1930  amounted  to  the  staggering  sum  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  fields  very  heavily  in¬ 
vaded,  there  resulted  a  50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  de¬ 
struction  of  the  tomato  crop.  There  are  several  meas¬ 
ures  which  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  crop  hazards  of 
the  worm  but  none  is  specific.  The  methods  neces¬ 
sarily  must  vary  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
localities.  In  southern  Florida  the  tomato  fruit  worm 
remains  active  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  North 
the  carry-over  seems  to  be  confined  to  such  worms  as 
are  not  killed  by  frost,  but  winter  in  the  pupa  stage  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Windborn 
migrations  of  the  egg-laying  moths  appear  to  be  the 
principal  factor  in  the  annual  infestation  of  the  North. 
Woodbury  concludes:  “The  severe  infestation  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  sweet  corn  in  the  central  and  northern 
states  probably  results  from  both  local  emergence  from 
the  ground  and  from  the  flights  of  the  moths  from  the 
South.” 

In  the  principal  tomato  growing  sections,  there  may 
be  three  or  more  broods  each  season,  with  incerasing 
numbers  as  the  season  advances.  The  insect  feeds  on 
the  vines  and  fruit  only  while  in  the  caterpillar  stage 
and  during  the  three  weeks  of  growth  through  that 
stage  sheds  its  skeleton-like  skin  several  times.  It  is 
harmless  in  the  other  stages  of  its  life  cycle. 

Tomato  Pm  Worm — The  tomato  pin  worm,  which 
gets  its  name  from  the  pin-hole  appearance  of  the  bur¬ 
rows  through  which  it  enters  the  fruit,  is  less  widely 
spread  than  is  the  corn  ear  worm.  So  far  as  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  affected,  the  tomato  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  crop  which  it  invades.  Apparently  is  not 
troublesome  to  northern  field  grown  tomatoes,  but  it 
has  caused  much  trouble  in  warmer  climates  and  in 
greenhouse  tomato  crops  in  the  North.  It  infests  the 
egg-plant  and  related  vegetation, 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


CANNER’S  PUBLIC  ENEMY 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

or 

PRODUCTS  PUBLIC  LIABILITY 

For  Information 

F.  A.  Palmer  Insurance 

Greenslade  Building 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


PIPE  BLANCHER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE  BLANCHER  was  de- 
signed  and  built  to  Fulfill  a  demand  For  a  Blancher  which  could 
be  sterilized  completely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  oF: 
a  Blanching  Unit  (as  shown)  with  heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit  which  receives  Food  at  any  point  in 
the  plant;  a  Washing  and  Discharge  Unit  which  thoroughly 
washes  and  discharges  at  any  point  in  the  plant. 

Write  for  full  information^ 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Jt  Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant" 


The  pin-worm  is  but  mildly  migratory.  It  may  be 
transported  to  areas  not  usually  affected  through  either 
green  or  ripe  infested  tomatoes  and  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
fested  plants. 

The  worm  usually  enters  the  fruit  at  the  stem  end 
and  may  do  so  under  the  calyx,  but  may  burrow  into 
the  fruit  at  any  place. 

Undoubtedly  entomologists  will  continue  to  make 
progress  in  insect  control  and  our  agriculturalists  effect 
improvements  in  growing  and  harvesting  practices,  but 
until  both  are  definitely  more  effective,  the  canner  must 
meet  the  situation  with  the  methods  now  available  to 
him. 

Obviously,  if  a  canner  is  so  situated  that  he  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  none  but  insect-free  tomatoes,  he  has  no  in¬ 
sect  problems  to  consider  in  his  plant  operations.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  none  is  so  fortunate  and  that 
all  are  more  or  less  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
working  with  infested  fruit.  The  use  of  heavily  in¬ 
fested  stock  has  been  found  impracticable.  The  degree 
of  contamination  of  acceptable  fruit  will  depend  upon 
the  plant  facilities  available  and  practices  instituted  to 
put  the  stock  in  condition  for  use.  One  regulation  in 
effect  last  season  required  the  return  to  growers  of  such 
deliveries  as  carried  more  than  ten  per  cent  invaded  or 
mold-bearing  tomatoes.  Perhaps  a  ten  per  cent  limit 
for  acceptable  fruit  is  too  high  to  permit  satisfactory 
operating  costs.  Practically  all  worm-invaded  material 
must  be  trimmed  away.  The  resulting  shrinkage  and 
labor  costs  may  at  times  render  it  unprofitable  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  a  stock  of  quite  low  degree  of  infestation.  The 
practicability  of  using  a  raw  material  carrying  down¬ 
ward  to  1  per  cent  infested  fruit  may  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  infestation  and  means  available  to 
handle  such  fruit.  Vacated  worm  holes  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  they  have  been  found  to  contain  insect  de¬ 
bris.  They  may  also  be  reoccupied  by  smaller  insects. 

Longer,  better-lighted,  and  more  slowly  operated  in¬ 
spection  belts  with  better  supervision  over  the  sorters 
and  the  trimmers  may  be  found  necessary.  Some  can¬ 
ners  have  found  conveyors  which  revolve  the  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  inspection  to  be  highly  desirable.  Others  employ 
two  or  more  “falls”  in  the  inspection  belts  to  turn  the 
tomatoes  and  find  the  method  acceptable.  Still  others 
have  adopted  the  divided  belt  system,  which  requires 
that  each  tomato  be  lifted  by  hand  onto  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  before  it  can  proceed  into  the  line.  A  fourth 
method  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  many  who  have 
used  it  consists  in  furnishing  the  operators  with  the 
tomatoes  in  lug  boxes  and  having  them  examine  the 
tomatoes  and  do  such  trimming  as  is  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable,  after  which  the  operator  places  the  conditioned 
fruit  onto  the  conveyor  which  is  used  for  conveying 
purposes  only.  Much  depends  upon  the  product  or 
products  being  run  and  whether  tomatoes  for  canning 
are  also  being  handled  over  the  same  conveyors.  Any 
system,  to  be  rated  ideal,  must  necessarily  permit  and 
require  the  complete  inspection  of  each  tomato  under 
such  light  conditions  that  the  operator  can  work  at 
maximum  efficiency.  Adequate  inspection  of  tomatoes 
for  fruit  invaded  through  the  stem  end  is  practicable 
only  after  the  stem  has  been  removed. 
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YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

EARNINGS 

for 

1936 

INCREASED 

PROPERTY 

VALUES 

Buildings, 

Machinery, 

Stock 

INSURE 

BOTH 

AGAINST 
LOSS  B 
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Y  FIRE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Groum  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  of  the  high  yieldins  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  rish  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Soed  Bromdort  and  Growmra 

Mooreatown,  New  Jersey 


INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  of  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season - 
1935  -  of 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  —  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  srades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  scon  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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New  Standards  For  Canned  Peas 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
SERVICE  and  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Food  and  Drug  No.  A,  Third  Revision,  Supplement  No.  2 


Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment  of  July  8, 
1930,  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  (sec.  8,  par.  5,  in  the 
case  of  food),  there  is  hereby  promulgated,  to  become  effective 
90  days  from  date,  a  revision  of  the  standard  for  canned  peas. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

May  8,  1936. 

CANNED  PEAS 

Standard  of  Quality  and  Condition 

60.  Standard  canned  peas  are  the  normally  flavored  and 
normally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  the  immature,  un¬ 
broken  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  pea  (Pisum  sativum), 
with  or  without  seasoning  (sugar,  salt),  and  with  or  without 
added  potable  water.  The  product  is  practically  free  from 
foreign  material  and,  in  the  case  of  products  containing  added 
liquid,  the  liquor  present  is  reasonably  clear. 

Meaning  of  Terms 

61.  The  term  “normally  colored,”  as  it  relates  to  the  peas, 
means  a  naturally  developed  general  effect  of  green,  except 
that  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  by  count  of  off -colored  peas,  such 
as  brown,  brown-spotted,  white,  or  yellowish-white  peas  may 
be  present. 

62.  The  peas  are  “immature”  (1)  if  90  per  cent  or  more 
by  count  are  sufficiently  soft  so  that  either  cotyledon  is  crushed 
by  a  weight  of  less  than  907.2  grams  (2  pounds),  (2)  if  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  drained  peas  sink  in 
a  brine  of  1.12  specific  gravity  at  68  degrees  F.,  (3)  if  the 
alcohol  insoluble  solids  of  the  drained  peas  do  not  exceed  23 
per  cent,  and  (4)  if  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  peas  by  count 
are  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  the  skin  sufficiently 
to  separate  the  broken  edges  one-sixteenth  inch  or  more. 

63.  The  pea  seed  is  “unbroken”  if  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  units  by  count  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  two  cotyle¬ 
dons  are  still  held  together  by  the  skin,  even  though  the 
cotyledons  may  be  cracked  or  partially  crushed,  or  the  skin  split. 
Each  major  portion  of  a  skin  or  cotyledon  not  included  in  the 
above  definition  is  counted  as  a  broken  pea. 

64.  The  peas  are  “practically  free  from  foreign  material” 
when  they  are  entirely  free  from  material  which  varies  greatly 
in  size  or  specific  gravity  from  peas,  such  as  stones,  large  pieces 
of  pea  shell,  sticks;  and  when  they  contain  per  each  2  ounces 
of  net  contents  not  more  than  one  piece  of  material  which 
closely  approximates  peas  in  size  and  specific  gravity,  such  as 
thistle  buds,  daisy  heads,  portions  of  radish-seed  pods.  The 
difficulty  of  absolute  freedom  from  the  latter  class  of  foreign 
material  occasionally  renders  its  complete  exclusion  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

65.  The  liquor  is  “reasonably  clear”  when  it  is  not  badly 
clouded  and  does  not  contain  considerable  sediment. 

Preparation  and  Examination  of  Sample 

66.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  can  to  a  dish,  mix  and 
remove  a  sample  of  100  to  200  peas  to  be  used  in  tests  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraphs  61,  62  (1)  and  (4),  and  63.  Place  these 
peas  in  a  dish  of  appropriate  size,  cover  them  with  liquor  if 
liquor  is  present,  and  keep  dish  covered  to  prevent  evaporation 
until  the  tests  are  actually  made.  Cover  the  remainder  of  the 
sample  in  the  same  manner  and  reserve  for  tests  provided  in 
paragraphs  62  (2)  and  (3),  64  and  65. 


67  (a).  Determine  if  90  per  cent  of  the  peas  are  “sufficiently 
soft”  (paragraph  62  (1)  )  by  the  following  method:  Remove 
the  skin  of  the  pea  and  place  one  cotyledon  on  its  flat  surface 
on  a  horizontal,  smooth  plate.  By  means  of  a  second  horizon¬ 
tal,  smooth  plate  apply  vertically  an  initial  load  of  100  grams, 
and  increase  the  load  at  a  uniform,  continuous  rate  of  12  grams 
per  second  until  the  cotyledon  is  compressed  to  one-fourth  its 
original  thickness. 

67  (b).  Determine  the  percentage  of  peas  which  sink  (para¬ 
graph  62  (2)  )  as  follows:  Pour  the  sample,  provided  for  this 
test  in  paragraph  66,  on  an  8-mesh  screen,  using  an  8-inch 
screen  for  containers  of  less  than  3  pounds  net  weight,  and  a 
12-inch  screen  for  larger  containers.  Spread  the  peas  evenly 
and  allow  to  drain.  Reserve  liquor,  if  any,  for  test  provided  in 
paragraph  65.  Transfer  peas  to  a  white  pan  and  remove  any 
foreign  material  for  tests  provided  in  paragraph  64.  Add  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  double  the  volume  of  the  original 
sample.  Pour  back  on  the  screen,  spreading  the  peas  evenly, 
tilt  the  screen  as  much  as  possible  without  shifting  the  peas 
and  drain  for  2  minutes.  With  a  cloth  wipe  surplus  moisture 
from  lower  surface  of  screen,  remove  the  drained  peas  and 
determine  their  weight.  Pour  the  drained  peas  at  once  into  a 
brine  of  1.12  specific  gravity  at  68  degrees  F.  The  brine  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  such  that  the  resulting  mixture  will  be  with¬ 
in  1  degree  of  68  degrees  F.  The  brine  container  must  be  of 
such  size  that  the  brine  will  be  at  least  4  inches  deep  and  of 
such  dimensions  that  the  floating  peas  can  form  a  single  layer. 
Allow  the  peas  to  remain  in  the  brine  for  15  seconds,  immedi¬ 
ately  skim  off  the  floating  peas,  wash,  drain  and  weigh,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  procedure  as  provided  above.  Determine 
weight  of  peas  which  sink  by  subtracting  weight  of  floating 
peas  from  weight  of  drained  peas,  and  calculate  percentage. 

67  (c).  Determine  percentage  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  in 
the  drained  peas  (paragraph  62  (3)  )  as  follows:  Immediately 
after  skimming  off  the  floating  peas  as  provided  in  paragraph 
67  (b),  drain  and  wash  the  peas  which  sink  as  provided  in 
that  paragraph,  and  thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  peas  sepa¬ 
rated  by  floating  as  provided  in  paragraph  67  (b),  grind  the 
mixture  in  a  food  chopper,  stir  until  homogeneous  and  w'eigh 
20  grams  of  the  ground  material  into  a  600  cc.  beaker.  Add 
300  cc.  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  (by  volume),  stir,  cover  beaker 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Simmer  slowly  for  one-half  hour.  Fit 
into  a  Buchner  funnel  a  filter  paper,  previously  prepared  as 
follows:  Place  a  paper  of  appropriate  size  in  a  flat  bottom  dish, 
uncovered  but  provided  with  a  tight  fitting  cover.  Dry  for  2 
hours  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  cover  dish,  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  at  once.  Transfer  contents  of  beaker 
to  Buchner  funnel,  filter  with  suction,  and  wash  material  on 
filter  with  80  per  cent  alcohol  until  washings  are  clear  and  color¬ 
less.  Transfer  filter  paper  and  alcohol  insoluble  solids  to  the 
dish  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  filter  paper,  dry  uncovered 
for  2  hours  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  place  covei- 
on  dish,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  at  once.  From  this 
weight  deduct  weight  of  dish,  cover  and  paper  to  determine 
weight  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids.  Calculate  percentage. 

Substandard  Quality  Statement 

68.  Canned  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard 
shall  bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  in  paragraph  1.  The  first  line  of  the  legend  shall 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


RiDGELY  MEETING  CHANGE.  Because  crops  are  ripen¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  on  the  “Shore”  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  date  of  the  Ridgely  Field  Meeting  on  peas 
to  June  1st  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  University  of  Maryland  Sub- 
Station,  Ridgely,  Maryland.  Announcement  of  the 
meeting  made  on  page  6  of  this  issue  as  June  4th  had 
gone  to  press  when  the  decision  to  change  the  date  was 
reached. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  TECHNICAL  CONFERENCE  of 
olive  processors  will  be  held  at  Tahoe  Tavern,  Lake 
Tahoe,  June  25th  and  26th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Olive  Association.  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess 
of  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

TOMATOES,  and  later  beans,  when  the  necessary 
equipment  has  been  added,  will  be  packed  by  Arthur 
Ogle  at  the  plant  leased  for  the  purpose  at  Carl  Junc¬ 
tion,  Missouri. 

SEBASTOPOL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Inc.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Sebastopol,  California,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000  shares  of  no  par  value,  by  George  Kinney,  Caro¬ 
lyn  Crowley  and  Leslie  C.  Gillen. 

A  SPECIAL  EXHIBIT  of  canned  apples,  applesauce,  and 
tomato  juice,  packed  by  the  Wegner  Canning  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  one  of  the  feature  displays  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association, 
which  took  place  during  April  27th,  28th  and  29th  at 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City.  In  the 
display  illuminated  photographs  in  color  of  apple  or¬ 
chards  and  tomato  fields  in  the  Sodus,  New  York  region 
where  the  Wegner  plant  is  located  were  shown  at  either 
side  of  lighted  shelves  containing  canned  foods  packed 
by  this  organization.  Members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  visiting  the  exhibit  were  invited  to  try  samples  of 
the  three  products. 

SOWEGA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Adel,  Georgia  is  adding 
equipment  to  increase  bean  production  to  6,000  cases 
per  day. 

D.  H.  STEVENSON  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  food 
canning  industry,  has  accepted  the  management  of  the 
Eastern  District  office  of  the  National  Retailer-Owned 
Grocers,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  This  organization,  headed 
by  Martin  B.  Sand  of  Chicago,  has  enjoyed  a  phenom- 
inal  growth  during  the  less  than  two  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  It  just  recently  opened  a  Pacific  Coast  District 
office  and  is  now  placing  one  in  the  East  which  will  be 
located  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  well  known  to 
the  food  industry,  having  been  for  several  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Torsch-Stevenson  Company  of  Baltimore  as 
its  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager,  and  until  re¬ 
cently  a  partner  in  the  field  brokerage  firm  of  Steven- 
son-Mairs  Company,  also  of  Baltimore;  which  latter 
concern  dissolved  partnership  as  of  May  1st,  1936,  to 


enable  Mr.  Stevenson  to  take  up  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Mairs,  his  former  partner,  will  continue  the 
field  brokerage  business  under  the  name  of  Robert  W. 
Mairs  &  Company  with  offices  at  211  E.  Pleasant  St., 
Baltimore. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  by  Link-Belt  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  it  has  just  published  a  new  208  page  catalog 
No.  1500  devoted  exclusively  to  power  transmission 
equipment.  The  book  contains  many  illustrations, 
gives  dimensions,  weights  and  list  prices,  and  contains 
a  cross  reference  index  for  convenient  use  of  engineers 
and  plant  managers.  The  new  book  is  offered  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in  power  transmission  equipment  and 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  company  at  2410  W. 
18th  Street,  Chicago,  or  to  the  nearest  office  of  the 
company. 

SPRINGBROOK  PACKING  COMPANY,  plant  at  Spring- 
brook,  Oregon,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  with  a 
loss  approximating  |60,000,  cause  unknown. 

FIRE  OF  UNDETERMINED  ORIGIN  recently  caused  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  several  thousand  dollars  to  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Cannery,  East  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Fifty-Seventh  Avenue,  Oakland,  California. 

REPORTS  PUT  THE  MAINE  SARDINE  PACK  aS  very  light 
this  year.  Fishing  has  been  extremely  poor  to  May 
23rd,  when  about  30,000  cases  had  been  packed  as 
against  160,000  cases  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

SANBORN  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  by  F.  H.  Schauer,  George  Hartley 
and  Ian  Murray  Munro,  incorporators. 

THE  FIRM  of  Campbell,  Van  Emden  &  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  organized  at  Seattle,  Washington,  to  act  as 
distributor  for  the  Astoria  and  Puget  Sound  Canning 
Company  and  to  sell  canned  salmon  for  other  concerns. 
Daniel  Campbell,  President  of  the  Astoria  &  Puget 
Sound  Canning  Company,  and  for  more  than  30  years 
associated  with  the  salmon  packing  business,  is  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  concern,  and  Robert  Van  Emden,  for 
13  years  with  Deming  &  Gould,  is  Vice-President  and 
Sales  Manager. 

THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY  of  Louisiana  is  seriously  en¬ 
dangered  by  one  of  the  retiring  acts  of  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Noe  in  the  leasing  of  Barataria  Bay  to  the  Texas 
company  for  oil  development  purposes.  The  Louisiana 
Oyster  Exchange  has  taken  up  the  fight  to  prevent  the 
ruining  of  the  oyster  industry  of  the  State.  Governor 
elect  Richard  W.  Leche  declares  that  the  oyster  indus¬ 
try  must  be  guarded.  The  following  item  appeared  in 
“The  Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States”  of  May 
17th:  “Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  16 — Governor  L.  Leche 
said  this  afternoon  that  the  state  does  ‘not  want  to  do 
anything  to  hurt  the  oyster  industry.’  His  comment 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  announcement  by 
Alfred  D.  Danziger  that  he  planned  to  file  suit  in  be- 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners*  Crops  As  Reported 
Direct  by  Canners 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your 
share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge 
your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

JUNCTION  CITY,  KY.,  May  25, 1936 — Have  been  plant¬ 
ing  for  past  ten  days  but  very  few  coming  up.  Need 
rain.  Acerage  increased  about  15%. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  c..  May  25,  1936 — Acreage  about 
same  as  1935.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  six  weeks 
drought.  Crop  almost  a  failure ;  only  one  planting. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  VA.,  May  26,  1936 — Not  planted ;  too 
dry. 

BAYFIELD,  wis..  May  26,  1936 — Stringless  Green  and 
Wax :  Planting  will  start  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
Moisture  conditions  are  satisfactory. 

CORN 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS,  May  21,  1936 — Rainfall 
during  February,  March  and  April  30%  of  normal. 
Good  rain  May  1st,  none  since,  and  needed  badly. 
Planting  began  May  6th.  If  we  can  find  fields  with 
sufficient  moisture  to  germinate,  expect  to  have  about 
70%  planted  May  25th.  Unless  we  have  rain,  planting 
will  be  suspended.  Some  acreage  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
planted  owing  to  poor  stand  caused  by  insufficient 
moisture. 

AMES,  IOWA,  May  25,  1936 — Acreage  about  85%  of 
normal.  Plantings  about  two-thirds  finished.  Weather 
conditions  favorable  except  that  a  good  rain  is  needed 
to  prevent  spotted  acreage.  Excellent  stands  in  field 
where  there  was  sufficient  moisture  to  promote  growth. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  May  25,  1936 — Shoepeg:  Have  re¬ 
duced  acreage  25%.  Growing  very  slowly  due  to  cool 
weather.  Corn  looks  yellow  due  to  cold.  Planting 
normal. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  VA.,  May  26,  1936 — Acreage  same  as 
last  year.  Has  been  planted  five  weeks.  Only  one- 
third  stand  owing  to  dry  weather. 

PEAS 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  24,  1936 — Expected  to  pack  just  a 
few  peas  this  week  from  a  few  early  fields,  with  the 
real  pack  not  starting  until  next  week,  June  1st  to  6th. 
Average  condition  suggests  about  50%  of  a  normal 
crop.  Vines  are  generally  short. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1936 — ^We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  freezes,  one  of  which  was  quite  severe,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time,  but  it 
will  cut  down  the  yield  quite  materially. 


NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  25,  1936  —  Our  peas  range 
from  25%  to  75%  prospect  for  a  normal  crop;  not  an 
abnormal  crop  like  last  year.  We  had  showers  May 
18th  and  19th  that  helped.  Prior  to  May  18th  had  a 
little  more  than  a  month  without  rain  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Our  ground  was  practically  dust  dry  to  a  depth 
of  10  to  12  inches.  We  need  a  good  soaking  rain 
promptly  to  get  an  average  of  about  50%  of  a  normal 
crop;  unless  we  do  get  rain  promptly,  our  crop  condi¬ 
tion  will  get  poorer  daily.  Our  field  man  drove  through 
Glenville,  Pennsylvania;  Melrose,  Maryland;  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Maryland ;  Westminster,  Maryland ;  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania;  Taneytown,  Maryland;  Keymar,  Mary¬ 
land  ;  Libert3d;own,  Maryland,  and  Randallstown, 
Maryland  on  May  24th.  In  these  sections  peas  are  a 
little  later  than  our  earliest;  vines  are  fair,  shorter 
than  if  weather  had  been  favorable.  Just  starting  to 
blossom.  Need  rain.  Frequent  rains  would  improve 
their  peas  just  as  they  would  improve  ours.  It  will 
take  very  favorable  weather  conditions  to  give  them 
75%  or  more  of  crop.  Unless  they  do  have  rain 
promptly,  their  crop  prospects  will  be  poorer  and 
poorer. 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS.,  May  21,  1936 — Condition  normal. 
Do  not  know  what  damage,  if  any,  two  heavy  frosts 
have  done. 

MARKESAN,  WIS.,  May  19,  1936 — Sweets:  Finished 
planting  the  last  of  our  late  crop  last  Saturday,  May 
16th.  One  thousand,  two  hundred  acres  this  year ;  250 
acres  less  than  last  year,  but  expect  to  pack  more  cases 
than  last  year.  Lost  about  500  acres  last  year.  A  hot 
and  dry  May  usually  gives  a  small  yield;  that’s  what 
we  have  been  having,  no  rain  to  amount  to  anything 
since  the  snow  went  away,  and  80  to  90  degrees  in  the 
shade. 

PIMIENTOS 

BRADLEY,  GA.,  May  20,  1936 — Up  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  very  few  set  in  the  field  on  account  of 
the  drouth.  Farmers  have  been  behind  all  year.  Ex¬ 
cessive  rains  in  the  spring  delayed  the  growers  in  set¬ 
ting  the  pimientos  in  the  field.  Since  the  land  has  been 
fixed,  weather  has  been  so  dry,  there  has  been  very 
little  pepper  set.  In  our  opinion  the  crop  will  be  re¬ 
duced  approximately  25%.  Still  suffering  from  the 
drouth  as  there  has  not  been  enough  rain  to  make  the 
moisture  meet. 


PROFITS  come  only  after 

Income  balances  outgo 

Real  efficiency  in  the  canning  plant  represents  the  most  logical  and 
dependable  method  of  insuring  profits.  High  volume  production, 
constant,  dependable  operation,  extremely  low  maintaince,  low 
payroll  cost  and  high  quality  of  product  are  proven  profit-produc¬ 
ing  features  of 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PROOUCTS 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
reduce  cooking  time 

33  1-3  to  50% 


INDIANA  FINISHERS 
handle  greater  volume. 
Absolutely  dependable 


INDIANA  JUICE 
EXTRACTORS 
make  Finer  Juice  at 
half  the  Cost 


You  will  be  interested,  also,  in  the  time>saving  and  quality-conserving 
possibilities  of  the  Langsenkamp  Circulating  Reheating  Unit  for  Puree 
and  Catsup,  and  the  Langsenkamp  Juice  Heating  Unit.  Complete 
catalog  illustrates  and  describes  other  units  and  specialties. 


The  Indiana  P  u  1  p  e  r, 
available  in  three  models, 
is  sturdily  built  and  will 
deliver  a  greater  volume 
than  any  similar  machine. 

Operates  on  less  horse-power.  Easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Screen  changes  can  be  instantly 
made.  Many  pulpers  have  been  operating  several  years 
without  replacement  of  screens.  Same  type  of  construct¬ 
ion  for  easy  cleaning  and  advanced  degree  of  sanitation  in 
Indiana  Finishers  and  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  If  you 
want  high  production  with  the  finest  quality  at  a  reduc¬ 
ed  cost— install  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Extractors. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domeatie  DUtribnton — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  B^lingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland. 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Cana^  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Ekirope. 
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TOMATOES 

JUNCTION  CITY,  KY.,  May  25,  1936 — Just  starting  to 
set.  Need  moisture ;  soil  appears  to  be  in  better  shape, 
excepting  dry.  Acreage  possibly  15%  less  than  last 
year.  Looks  now  as  if  the  crop  will  be  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  late. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  May  25,  1936 — About  one-third  set. 
Plants  standing  well  in  fields ;  plant  beds  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  c..  May  25,  1936 — About  same 
acreage  as  1936.  Have  had  a  six  weeks’  drouth.  Early 
plantings  almost  a  failure.  Most  discouraging  outlook 
have  ever  seen  for  truck  crops  and  all  other  crops  in 
our  County. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  VA.,  May  26,  1936 — Not  set  yet;  too 
dry.  Not  trying  to  sell  our  tomatoes;  going  to  carry 
them  over,  cannot  take  the  price. 

FRUIT 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  May  25,  1936 — R.  S.  P.  Cherries: 
Crop  is  an  entire  failure  this  year  and  we  will  have  no 
pack. 

Gooseberries:  Crop  an  entire  failure  and  will  have 
no  pack.  A  sudden  drop  in  temperature  to  31  degrees 
below  zero,  after  a  warm  winter,  killed  the  buds  of 
Gooseberries  and  Cherries. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 1936 — Currants,  Berries  and 
Grapes :  Crops  about  normal. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1936 — Apples,  Bartlett 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Raspberries :  Practically  all  fruits 
in  this  section  have  been  very  seriously  injured  by  the 
recent  freeze.  Do  not  believe  that  our  crops  will  be 
over  10%  in  this  area. 

PROGRESS  OF  PLANTING  AND  CONDITION  ON 
MAY  15 

As  Reported  by  Crop  Reporting  Board 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SWEET  CORN 

MAINE — Soil  is  being  prepared  for  planting. 

NEW  YORK — Soil  mixture  is  adequate  and  weather  con¬ 
tinues  cool.  Fields  are  being  plowed  preparatory  to  planting. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Planting  is  in  progress  though  weather 
is  cool.  Additional  soil  moisture  is  needed. 

OHIO — Planting  is  making  rapid  progress  under  generally 
favorable  conditions.  Some  early  plantings  are  germinating. 

INDIANA — Soil  moisture  is  adequate  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  though  additional  rains  would  be  beneficial.  Planting  of 
early  varieties  is  nearly  completed. 

ILLINOS — Planting  and  growing  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable.  Soil  moisture  is  adequate  and  planting  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  completed. 

MICHIGAN — Planting  has  been  delayed  by  cool  weather. 
WISCONSIN — Planting  is  slow  in  getting  started.  Weather 
remains  cool. 

MINNESOTA — Cool  weather  has  delayed  planting.  Soil 
moisture  is  adequate. 

IOWA — Planting  is  in  progress  and  conditions  are  favorable. 
NEBRASKA — Weather  is  cool  and  additional  moisture  for 
the  soil  would  improve  planting  conditions. 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND — Planting  is  in  progress 
but  soil  moisture  is  inadequate  for  germination. 


SNAP  BEANS 

MAINE — Season  is  cool  and  planting  has  been  delayed. 

NEW  YORK — Soil  is  being  prepared  for  planting. 
PENNSYLVANIA — Planting  is  just  starting.  Soil  needs 
additional  moisture. 

INDIANA — Season  has  been  delayed  by  cool  weather.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  just  getting  started. 

MICHIGAN — Reports  indicate  planting  to  commence  about 
June  1. 

WISCONSIN — Soil  moisture  is  adequate.  Preparation  of 
the  soil  for  planting  is  in  progress. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND — Planting  is  in  progress  in  most 
districts  although  ground  is  too  dry  to  be  favorable  for  best 
germination. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — The  season  is  late  and  rain  is  needed. 
Ground  is  very  dry. 

MISSISSIPPI — Additional  moisture  needed  to  germinate 
seed  and  improve  growing  conditions. 

ARKANSAS-MISSOURI  —  Planting  is  in  progress  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  first  plantings  are  growing  satis¬ 
factorily. 

COLORADO — Preparation  of  fields  is  in  progress. 

UTAH — Planting  is  in  progress. 

OREGON — Planting  is  in  progress  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

GREEN  PEAS 

The  following  summaries  are  meant  to  show,  in  a  general 
way,  progress  of  planting,  soil  and  weather  conditions,  and,  in 
a  few  areas,  the  present  state  of  growth.  The  reports  refer  to 
May  15,  with  no  allowances  for  growing  conditions  since  that 
date. 

MAINE — Soil  moisture  is  adequate  and  planting  is  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

NEW  YORK — The  season  is  about  two  weeks  late  and  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  too  much  rain.  Early 
planted  seed  has  germinated  well  but  growth  is  slow  on  account 
of  cool  weather.  Severe  frosts  on  May  14  and  15  were  reported 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Rains  are  needed  to  replenish  soil  mois¬ 
ture  and  improve  prospects  of  the  growing  crop. 

OHIO — Additional  soil  moisture  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
growing  crop.  Germination  has  been  irregular  and  crop  is 
growing  slowly. 

INDIANA — The  crop  is  growing  slowly  and  rain  is  needed 
in  some  districts.  Some  injury  has  resulted  from  hot  spells. 

ILLINOIS — Seed  has  germinated  well  and  the  crop  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  with  adequate  moisture  in  the  ground. 

MICHIGAN — Season  continues  cool  and  planting  in  some 
localities  is  still  in  progress.  Early  plantings  have  germinated 
satisfactorily. 

WISCONSIN — Planting  is  in  progress  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  In  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
though  the  weather  remains  cool,  soil  moisture  is  adequate  and 
the  crop  is  growing  rapidly. 

MINNESOTA — Planting  has  been  completed  under  favorable 
soil  and  weather  conditions. 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND — Insufficient  soil  moisture 
is  retarding  the  development  of  crop.  The  vines  are  blossom¬ 
ing  and  in  many  districts  are  very  short. 

VIRGINIA — Soil  has  become  very  dry  and  the  crop  is  suffer¬ 
ing.  Some  vines  are  drying  up  because  of  serious  shortage  of 
soil  moisture.  ^ 

MONTANA — Soil  conditions  are  excellent  and  planting  is 
in  progress  under  favorable  conditions. 

COLORADO — Planting  has  been  completed  and  germination 
of  seed  has  been  satisfactory. 

UTAH — Additional  moisture  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
growing  crop. 

WASHINGTON  AND  OREGON — Crop  is  growing  under 
favorable  weather  conditions. 
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KEEP  CUSTOMERS  POSTED 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits’*,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  prodtiction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editors  Note. 

How  about  a  little  Information  regarding  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  crops  sO  far?  1  do  POt  refer  to  accounts  in 
ti'ade  papers,  but  to  the  anxiety  of  the  average  buyer 
to  be  informed  as  to  Whether  or  not  he  ought  to  con* 
tiilue  moving  floor  stocks  of  staples,  or  hedge  against 
a  possible  shortage  when  the  new  pack  is  delivered. 
From  whom  should  he  receive  this  information?  No 
one  but  the  canner  to  be  sure.  Brokers’  comments  are 
okeh,  trade  paper  information  is  carefully  compiled, 
it’s  accurate  in  the  main  or  at  least  as  accurate  as  the 
sources  of  information  are  reliable,  but  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  a  direct  communication  from  the  fellow 
who  is  superintending  the  planting  of  the  crop  and 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  proper  harvesting  and 
profitable  marketing  of  the  pack. 

Here  we  are,  nearing  the  early  canning  season, 
papers  are  full  of  this  rumor  and  that,  corporate  chains 
continue  offering  bargains  ( ?)  in  low  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  in  canned  foods,  the  usual  trend  of  future  orders 
is  unfolding  as  usual  and  everywhere  we  find  a  dearth 
of  accurate,  reliable  information  passing  from  canner 
to  even  a  favored  customer.  Consistent  readers  of  this 
column  may  become  tired  of  hearing  the  same  story 
over  and  over  again,  but  a  story  worth  telling  is  worth 
repeating  until  the  lesson  it  carries  has  been  learned. 
The  question  before  us  is,  “Do  canners  spend  time 
enough  and  thought  enough  in  the  proper  and  timely 
posting  of  their  customers?’’  The  answer  is  No,  a 
thousand  times  No,  a  thousand  times  No!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  read  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  plaint  of  the 
merchandising  broker  w'ho  said  that  even  his  principals 
do  not  post  him  fully  enough  concerning  their  unsold 
stocks  and  offerings. 

New  Years  Day  has  passed  with  it’s  resolutions  but 
it’s  not  too  late  to  resolve  that  this  sales  year  you  will 
keep  your  customers  reliably  informed  as  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  trade,  as  far  as  you  and  your  plant  are 
concerned.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  carefully  post  your 
brokers  about  your  acreage  planned  and  finally  planted 
( How  many  canners  would  dare  go  into  full  detail  con¬ 
cerning  this?)  and  the  weather  in  your  section  of  the 
country  so  far.  Your  best  brokers  often  represent 
others,  far  too  many  usually;  the  information  coming 
to  their  desks  from  all  over  the  country  is  often  con¬ 
tradictory;  not  every  good  broker  has  a  regular  bul- 
leting-posting  service  to  his  trade,  and  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  information  you  have  given  out  is  apt  to  be 
a  haphazard  affair.  In  only  one  event  are  you  justified 
in  salving  your  conscience  regarding  the  posting  of 
your  customers — after  you  have  given  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  to  your  brokers. 


An  occasional  broker  has  a  complete  customer-post¬ 
ing  service.  These  brokers  play  no  favorites,  their 
organization  is  adequate  to  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  in  such  brokerage  houses  your  crop  and  stock 
messages  are  promptly  and  accurately  relayed  to  your 
trade.  In  any  event,  ask  your  brokers  to  mail  your 
office  all  bulletins,  price  lists,  etc.,  which  they  send  out 
carrying  your  stories  and  prices.  Insist  on  this  and 
check  carefully  that  your  requests  are  complied  with. 
In  this  way  you  will  soon  be  able  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  those  of  your  representatives  not  carrying  out 
your  instructions.  Except  in  the  instance  of  those 
brokers  who  are  doing  a  good  posting  job  for  you, 
arrange  your  own  chatty,  newsy  crop  progress  report 
for  your  customers  and  prospective  customers. 

In  this  report  or  rather  “these,”  because  they  should 
be  continued  through  the  selling  season,  do  not  hesitate 
over  whether  or  not  you  should  offer  sound  selling  ad¬ 
vice  to  your  buyers.  Never  mind  about  so  many  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  advisability  of  their  contract¬ 
ing  promptly  for  their  year’s  requirements,  but  in 
goodness’  name,  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  about 
their  stocks  or  lack  of  stocks  in  the  commodities  you 
sell.  Right  now  there  is  a  lot  of  bother  concerning 
whether  the  corporate  chains  or  the  voluntaries  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit  for  moving  the  1935  surplus  peach 
crop.  Peach  canners  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
particularly  advising  buyers  how  to  act  in  this  emerg¬ 
ency.  It  is  fair  I  think  to  assume  that  no  direct  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  by  leading  packers  as  to  the 
profit  levels  at  which  attempts  to  move  the  crop  should 
be  made,  but  all  other  angles  seem  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  On  the  whole  a  good  job  has  been 
done.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  grocer  in  a  large  western  city  remark  they  had 
never  sold  so  many  peaches  as  they  have  moved  this 
season  and  this  movement  has  been  rather  universal, 
not  only  recently  but  right  through  the  season  starting 
early  last  fall. 

Why  has  this  been  the  case?  Simply  because  can¬ 
ners’  representatives  have  been  alive  from  the  first  to 
the  situation  and  have  left  nothing  undone  along  the 
line  of  urging  canned  foods  sales,  canned  peach  sales 
and  merchandising  of  that  commodity. 

Today  several,  two  or  three  at  least,  major  com¬ 
modities  in  canned  foods  seem  to  be  short  in  supply  in 
view  of  the  time  to  elapse  before  new  packs  are  avail¬ 
able.  Unusual  weather  canditions  even  as  this  is  being 
read,  or  before,  may  make  a  crop  shortage  in  crops  for 
canning  a  very  real  thing  in  1936.  What  are  you  doing 
personally  toward  conserving  stocks,  aiding  your  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  making  of  a  better  profit,  and  also 
serving  the  consumer  better?  I  see  corporate  chain 
stores  offering  several  cans  of  this  and  that  at  un¬ 
usually  low  prices.  I  do  know  consumers  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  offerings  but  should  they  be  made 
at  all?  Do  the  present  stocks  of  corn,  peas  and  to- 
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matoes  warrant  continued  cut  price  sales  at  retail  ?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  they  do.  Probably  you  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  matter.  Well,  carry  your  conclu¬ 
sions  to  a  logical  ending.  Post  your  customers  direct 
regarding  the  stock  situation ;  suggest  they  make  a 
profit  on  their  remaining  stocks  at  least  and  tell  of 
those  who  are  doing  just  this.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  if  they  were  not  constantly  passing  your 
goods  on  to  the  consumer  at  a  bare  margin  of  profit 
that  they  would  be  more  apt  to  allow  you  a  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  packing  and  shipping?  Seems  logical 
to  suppose  this,  does  it  not? 

The  stock  situation,  in  the  most  of  canned  foods,  is 
such  that  a  canner  is  completely  justified  in  telling  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  them.  Not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  orders  for  fall  shipment  but  simply  as 
a  matter  of  eventual  customer  protection.  No  matter  if 
your  plant  is  large  or  small,  your  customers  value  your 
ideas  concerning  the  crops  and  packs  in  which  you  are 
most  interested.  Nothing  they  may  read  in  this  mag¬ 
azine  or  any  other,  no  harangue  by  any  broker  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  respected,  will  count  as  much  in  their  regard 
as  a  letter  from  you  telling  them  what  your  ideas  and 
opinions  are  in  connection  with  the  crop  you  will  soon 
be  putting  in  cans. 

Your  letters  or  bulletins  may  not  be  written  in 
flowery  language,  they  may  be  only  post-card  size  but 
let  them  be  accurate,  up  to  date  and  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  season,  with  others  in  due  regularity 
so  that  your  buyers  may  come  to  depend  on  the  advice 
you  give  them.  No  one  can  do  the  job  as  well  as  you 
can  do  it  for  yourself ;  no  one  else  will  benefit  as  much 
from  the  telling.  If  you  are  not  gifted  in  the  art  of 
correspondence,  write  your  letters  as  you  would  write 
them  to  your  friend  who  should  be  interested  in  what 
you  are  doing  and  how  you  are  succeeding  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Buyers  today  welcome  such  messages.  In  the 
long  run  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
improve  your  posting  service  to  customers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

If  you  are  large  enough  to  enjoy  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  complete  merchandising  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  you  will  be  prompt  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  local  newspapers  carry  a  story  about  your 
new  and  more  ambitious  schedule.  Well,  be  as  explicit 
in  outlining  for  the  press  your  progress  toward  can¬ 
ning  another  crop.  Do  not  be  content  with  allowing 
the  local  paper  to  carry  an  inch  item,  at  the  start  of  the 
heavy  packing  season,  that  you  are  employing  so  many 
men  and  so  many  boys  and  girls  from  the  local  High 
School  during  the  canning  season.  Hand  something  to 
your  paper  every  week,  see  to  it  they  publish  it  and 
then  get  the  information  to  your  brokers  and  salesmen. 
You  poor  letter  writers  may  find  in  this  suggestion  a 
short  cut  to  better  and  more  frequent  crop  bulletins. 
Tear  sheets  are  often  available  at  the  offices  of  news¬ 
papers.  Get  them,  mark  the  articles  about  your  plant 
and  firm  activities  and  send  these  marked  copies  to 
your  representatives.  In  other  words,  get  the  facts 
before  your  buyers  often. 

Your  total  sales  and  profits  in  1936  will  increase  as 
you  do ! 


IMPORTS:  A  FAVORITE  PERSONAL  DEVIL 
Remarks  by  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  over  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  May  12,  1936, 
at  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 

Before  we  can  solve  an  economic  problem  in  a 
democracy,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  exercise  a 
few  personal  devils.  This  is  true  of  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  in  any  year,  but  it  is  strikingly  true 
of  every  problem  in  a  campaign  year.  A  political  cam¬ 
paign  provides  just  the  right  soil  for  the  production  of 
vigorous  personal  devils  completely  equipped  with  tails, 
horns,  and  pitchforks. 

Farmers  are  as  good  at  the  creation  of  personal 
devils  as  any  group.  Forty  years  ago  the  railroad 
devil  was  a  favorite.  The  Wall  Street  devil,  with  its 
presumed  control  of  the  money  power,  still  has  fascina¬ 
tion  for  many,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  1932.  Then 
there  is  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  devil,  and  the 
middle-man  devil,  and  the  monopoly  devil,  and  that 
modern  favorite,  the  red  devil. 

But  the  personal  devil  which  seems  likely  to  have  a 
specially  active  time  of  it  this  year,  is  the  farm  import 
devil.  I  see  signs  that  this  devil  will  shortly  be 
equipped  with  a  new  set  of  horns  and  a  pitchfork  of 
incredible  dimensions.  He  is  prowling  about  the  coun¬ 
tryside  even  now,  experimenting  with  his  new  equip¬ 
ment,  and  before  many  weeks  you  may  expect  to  see 
him  or  hear  of  him  day  after  day. 

The  farm  import  devil  is  really  one  of  a  long  line  of 
foreign  devils.  At  one  time  or  another  most  Americans 
have  believed  in  the  innate  wickedness  of  nearly  all 
countries  other  than  our  own.  We  have  created  and 
fought  righteously  against  British  devils,  French 
devils,  German  devils,  Russian  devils,  Italian  devils, 
Mexican  devils,  and  Oriental  devils.  Consequently  we 
look  suspiciously,  quite  often  at  goods  produced  by 
these  foreign  devils.  We  speak  of  the  menace  of  a  flood 
of  imports  produced  by  Chinese  coolies  or  Russian  con¬ 
victs  or  South  American  peons.  Even  people  not 
bothered  much  by  personal  devils  can  be  scared  out  of 
their  wits  by  this  import  devil. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  American  farmers  were 
to  be  harassed,  this  coming  summer,  by  this  farm  im¬ 
port  devil.  Therefore  I  wish  to  propose  a  defense 
against  so  evil  a  spirit.  My  proposal  is  to  look  at  the 
undisputed  facts  (1)  on  farm  imports,  (2)  on  farm  in¬ 
come,  and-  (3)  on  business  activity. 

First,  just  how  big  are  farm  imports?  How  huge  is 
this  flood  we  hear  about?  The  total  for  1935  was  1,106 
million  dollars.  That  was  more  than  in  any  year  since 
1930,  but  it  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  from  1920 
down  to  and  including  1930.  Indeed,  the  total  value  of 
farm  imports  in  most  of  the  years  between  1920  and 
1930  was  above  two  billion  dollars  annually. 

But  that  figure,  1,106  million  dollars,  includes  rubber 
as  well  as  corn,  tea  and  coffee  as  well  as  oats  and  live¬ 
stock.  Nobody  thus  far  is  proposing  that  we  prevent 
the  importation  of  rubber  and  coffee,  so  perhaps  we 
had  better  eliminate  the  non-competitive  products  from 
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Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  saving  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  green  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


HAMACHEK  Hamachek/r/^a/ Chain  Ad- 
IDEAL  faster  quickly  adjusts  stret- 
chedchains  to  proper  length, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 
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age  principle  is  used,  with 
which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 
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the  total.  That  leaves  us,  for  1935,  a  total  of  623  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  competitive  farm  imports,  of 
which  sugar  accounted  for  134  million  dollars. 

How  does  that  total  of  623  million  dollars  compare 
with  the  past  ?  I  notice  that  it  is  certainly  higher  than 
1932.  The  comparable  figure  for  that  year  was  296 
million  dollars.  That  was  the  lowest  in  generations. 
But  I  also  notice  that  this  total  of  623  million  dollars 
for  1935  was  exceeded  by  a  substantial  margin  in  every 
years  from  1920  to  1930,  inclusive. 

Still,  some  will  say  at  the  prodding  of  the  import 
devil,  what  about  all  that  Argentinian  corn  that  came 
in,  and  the  huge  shipments  of  oats,  the  foreign  pork 
and  beef,  the  Canadian  cream,  etc.  Certainly  those 
figures  are  worth  looking  into,  but  they  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  meaningless  unless  one  other  fact  is  kept  in  mind 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  drouth  in  1934, 
a  drouth  such  as  we  never  had  before  in  the  recorded 
history  of  this  country. 

That  drouth  left  us  with  a  feed  shortage  of  50  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  In  other  words,  our  total  feed  supply  was 
just  about  half  the  normal.  The  corn  crop  alone  was 
reduced  a  billion  bushels  by  drouth. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  deficiency,  what  should  be  done  ? 
Should  farmers  who  needed  feed  for  livestock  be  told 
that  they  must  go  without  ?  Should  corn  and  oats  and 
anything  else  both  farmers  and  consumers  needed  be 
barred  out? 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  seriously  propose 
such  a  thing.  Accordingly,  attracted  by  relatively  high 
prices  in  the  United  States,  modest  amounts  of  feed 
grains  and  livestock  products  did  manage  to  scale  our 
tariff  wall.  Of  that  50-million-ton  deficiency  in  feed 
stuffs  created  by  the  drouth  of  1934,  imports  from  July, 
1934  through  December,  1935  have  made  up  about  3V-2 
million  tons,  or  7  per  cent. 

It  may  be  discouraging  to  the  advocates  of  the  farm 
import  devil  to  learn  that  the  peak  of  feedstuff  impor¬ 
tation  was  reached  last  year.  Since  then,  imports  of 
these  products  have  greatly  receded  and  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  normal.  Only  11,000  bushels  of  oats  came  in 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  compared 
with  about  6  million  bushels  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Corn  imports,  including  that  famous  Argentin¬ 
ian  corn,  were  66  per  cent  less  this  last  March  than  in 
March,  1935.  Rye  imports  are  likewise  negligible. 
Among  the  grains,  only  wheat  imports  are  holding  up, 
due  to  the  spring  wheat  shortage  resulting  from  the 
serious  rust  epidemic  of  last  year. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  the  drouth  of  1934,  which 
was  twice  as  bad  as  any  previous  drouth  on  record, 
should  result  in  imports  of  corn  representing  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  our  average  production;  wheat,  a 
little  over  3  per  cent;  beef,  including  canned  beef,  3 
per  cent  of  average  slaughter;  pork,  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  average  production;  and  butter,  one  per 
cent  of  average  production. 

A  moment  ago  I  compared  competitive  farm  imports 
in  1935  with  1932.  From  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
fear  farm  imports,  1932  was  a  banner  year.  Imports 
of  corn  that  year  were  only  344,000  bushels,  wheat 
3,000  bushels,  oats,  59,000  bushels,  butter  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 


It  would  be  hard  to  do  a  better  job  of  keeping  im¬ 
ports  out  than  we  did  in  1932.  But  is  that  really  what 
farmers  are  after?  Do  they  really  wish  the  10-cent 
corn  and  30-cent  wheat  and  14-cent  butter  of  1932  in 
order  to  keep  out  competitive  imports?  Personally,  I 
doubt  if  many  farmers  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  in¬ 
come  at  the  request  of  the  farm  import  devil.  I  have 
a  hunch  that  most  farmers  prefer  58-cent  corn  to  10- 
cent  corn,  dollar  wheat  to  30-cent  wheat,  $8-hogs  to  $3- 
hogs,  30-cent  butter  to  14-cent  butter.  In  other  words, 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  in  1935,  despite  some  in¬ 
creases  in  competitive  imports,  looked  a  whole  lot  better 
to  the  American  farmer  than  the  farm  prices  and  in¬ 
come  of  1932,  without  any  competitive  imports. 

And  that  really  is  the  choice  farmers  have  to  make, 
a  choice  between  an  improved  income  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  imports  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  low  income 
and  practically  no  imports  on  the  other  hand. 

Drouth,  as  I  have  said,  was  one  factor  in  increasing 
farm  imports  between  1932  and  1935.  Another  factor, 
and  a  more  encouraging  one,  has  been  the  increase  in 
industrial  activity.  In  fact,  year-to-year  changes  in 
the  value  of  competitive  farm  imports  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  value  of  industrial  production.  If  you 
put  on  a  chart  the  yearly  totals  of  farm  income,  value 
of  industrial  production,  and  the  value  of  competitive 
farm  imports,  you  will  discover  that  the  three  totals  go 
up  and  down  together  through  the  years.  When  farm 
income  and  industrial  income  go  up,  the  value  of  com¬ 
petitive  farm  imports  goes  up;  when  the  first  two  go 
down,  the  import  figures  go  down  also. 

The  question  before  farmers  tempted  by  the  farn> 
import  devil,  therefore,  is  simply  this:  Do  they  wish 
no  imports  and  low  income,  or  some  imports  and  higher 
income? 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry's 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 

In  Issue  of: 

MAY  18 — ^"Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning;”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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Tomato  Basket  Carrier 


Tomato  Basket  Carrier 

This  carrier  permits  the  picking  and  carrying  of  tomato 
baskets  with  less  labor  and  cost.  The  life  of  the  basket 
is  lengthened  because  through  the  use  of  the  Robins 
Basket  Carrier,  tomato  baskets  will  not  break  or  tear  apart 
as  always  happens  when  handled  or  carried  by  hand. 
We  claim  that  the  Robins  Basket  Carriers  will  pay  for 
themselves  the  first  picking.  Save  time,  money  and 
baskets  by  using  the  Robins  Tomato  Basket  Carrier. 


Illustration  showing  Tomato 
Basket  Carrier  in  use. 


Robins  Rotary  Tomato  and  Vegetable 
Washer.  Built  in  two  sizes  large  capacity, 
strongly  built. 


Robins  Rotary  Straight  Line  Tomato  and 
Vegetable  Peeling  Table,  shown  with  motor. 


We  are  sole  manufacturers. 


Robins  All-Steel  Welded  Re¬ 
tort.  Built  in  any  standard  size 
of  concave  bottom  and  round¬ 
ed  top. 


Perforated  Crate.  Body  and 
bottom  of  No.  1 2  gauge  mat¬ 
erial,  the  heaviest,  strongest 
crate  built  -  a. I  welded. 
Weight  189  lb. 


Robins  Open  Process  and 
Cooling  Kettle.  With  or  with¬ 
out  steam  cross. 


Robins  all-metal  Pea  Picking  Table. 

Equipped  with  sanitary  white  coated 

canners  conveyor  belt. 


Robins  Disc  Exhauster  with  hinge 
bottom.  Discs  of  extra  heavy 
thickness. 


Overhead  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  Belt,  in 
single  or  double  width,  any  length,  with  or 
without  tank  to  suit  your  requirements. 


Buggy  Truck.  Frame  and  wheels  of 
all  steel  construction,  extra  heavy. 


Equipment  shown  on  this  page  is  manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog. 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 
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Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
and  its  Control  in  The  East 


By  N.  F.  HOWARD,  L  W.  BRANNON  and  H.  C.  MASON 

Division  of  Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insect  Investiga¬ 
tions,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

APPEARANCE  OF  INSECT  AND  NATURE 
OF  DAMAGE 

HE  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  a  copper-colored,  round- 
backed  beetle,  with  16  black  spots  on  its  back.  It 
is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  beetle  resembles  somewhat 
some  of  the  native  beneficial  ladybirds. 

The  larva  or  immature  form  is  orange-colored, 
ranges  in  length  from  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
when  young  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch  when  full 
grown,  and  is  covered  with  branched  spines,  which 
give  it  a  fuzzy  appearance. 

Injury  to  the  bean  plant  by  the  young  and  adult  of 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  diiferent  from  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  other  insect  which  feeds  on  the  beans. 
The  adult,  feeding  from  below,  eats  ragged  areas  in 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  often  cuts  through 
the  upper  surface,  giving  the  foliage  a  lacelike  appear¬ 
ance.  The  larvae  also  feed  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf,  but  do  not  cut  through  the  upper  surface. 
The  lower  tissue  is  cut  away  in  narrow  parallel  sections 
about  the  length  of  the  insect’s  body.  Between  these 
sections  are  narrow  strips  which  are  left  untouched 
by  the  larva,  so  the  result  is  a  peculiar  network  unlike 
any  other  insect’s  injury  to  beans. 

Although  the  leaves  are  attacked  first,  all  parts  of 
the  plant  above  the  ground  may  be  fed  upon  by  both 
beetles  and  larvae.  When  the  insects  are  numerous, 
an  injured  plant  presents  the  appearance  of  being 
completely  dried  out.  After  destroying  the  leaves, 
the  insect  will  attack  the  pods  and  even  the  stems. 

When  the  beetles  are  abundant,  a  bean  crop  may  be 
completely  destroyed  before  the  pods  are  developed. 

CONTROL — When  the  bean  beetle  is  present  on 
beans,  the  most  practicable  method  of  control  is  the 
use  of  the  proper  insecticide.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  insecticides  listed  below  give  good 
control  when  properly  applied.  The  materials  should 
be  applied  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  after  the 
beetles  become  numerous  or  egg  masses  appear. 

SPRAYS — To  prepare  a  derris  or  cube  spray,  use 
the  following: 

Derris  or  cube  (finely  ground  root,  4  percent  roten- 
one  content) : 

V2  ounce  (3  level  tablespoonfuls)  to  1  gallon 
of  water 


ounces  (10  level  tablespoonfuls  or  %  of 
an  8-ounce  measuring  cup)  to  3  gallons  of 
water. 

iy2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

These  sprays  will  have  a  rotenone  content  of  approxi¬ 
mately  0.015  per  cent.  When  the  derris  or  cube  powder 
contains  a  higher  rotenone  content,  less  of  the  material 
may  be  used.  For  instance,  if  the  derris  or  cube 
powder  contains  5  per  cent  of  rotenone,  use  only  four- 
fifths  as  much,  that  is,  approximately  11/4,  ounces  to  3 
gallons,  or  li/i  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  No 
spreader  or  sticker  is  required. 

For  a  cryolite  spray  use : 

Cryolite : 

1  ounce  (3  level  tablespoonfuls  to  1  gallon 
of  water. 

3  ounces  (9  level  tablespoonfuls)  to  3  gallons 
of  water. 

3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

DUSTS — In  general,  sprays  are  recommended  in 
preference  to  dusts,  but  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  the  following  dust  mixtures  when  applied 
properly. 

To  prepare  a  dust  containing  0.5  per  cent  of  roten¬ 
one,  which  is  the  recommended  concentration,  use  the 
following : 

Derris  or  cube  Diluent 

(finely  ground  pow-  (talc,  clay,  finely 

der,  4  per  cent  rote-  ground  dusting  sul- 
none).  phur,  tobacco  dust, 

gypsum,  or  other 

inert  powder,  except 
lime) . 

10  ounces  4  pounds,  6  ounces 

121/^  pounds  87  pounds 

Cryolite :  Diluent 

(talc  or  finely  ground 
dusting  sulphur) 

3  pounds  2  pounds 

60  pounds  40  pounds 

NOTE — In  general,  better  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  derris  or  cube  dusts  than  with  cryolite 
dusts. 

Dust  may  be  prepared  at  home  by  placing  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  drum  or  barrel  not  over  two-thirds  full, 
together  with  about  a  dozen  stones  the  size  of  the  fist, 
and  rolling  and  tilting  for  five  minutes.  Commercial 
dusts  may  be  obtained  already  mixed. 

Dusts  are  usually  applied  at  dosages  of  20  to  25 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  snap  and  bush  beans,  but  when 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  Champion 

CORN  COOKER  FILLER 


by  HANSEN 
MASTER  BUILT 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  GOOD  PACKING 
Furnished  with  or  without  Cooker  Tank.  Econom¬ 
ical,  sanitary,  enormous  capacity.  Automatic  stop, 
no-can,  no-fill,  no-spill.  Besides  corn  will  handle 
liquid  and  semi -liquid  products. 

Write  for  details 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 


CEDARBURG 


WISCONSIN 


HIP 


m 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I  N  COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas  1 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  ■  SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfee  Original  Grader  House** 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


Eliminates  Guesswork  and  in¬ 
sures  a  Uniform  Pack — Three 
Definite  Grades  in  Twenty 
Seconds. 


^  Revolutionizins  the  sradins  of  sreen  peas  for  tenderness,  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader  delivers  three  distinct  and  clear  grades 
in  twenty  seconds.  •  At  a  250  No.  2  can-per-minute  speed, 
each  pea  is  free  to  float  or  sink,  uninfluenced  by  air  bubbles, 
swirls  or  eddies,  and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  six 
inches  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the  brine.  ^  If  you  want 
perfect  grading  plus  capacity — get  complete  information  on  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader. 


Send  for  special  bulletin  TQG-36 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 
Colambus.  Wis. 


Jas.  Q.  LeaTitt  A  Ca. 
Orden.  Utah 


Chiriiolm-Ryiler  Sales  Corp. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.. 
NisKara  Falls.  Canada 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^JHanufachirtrs  of  (Pacicers  Sanilarif  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7\ickers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.S.A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

That  20c  Per  Doz.  Gift  to  the  Buyers — Buying  of  Goods  is 
Heavy — Pea  Packs  Where  Completed  Show  Less  than  Half — 
Cold  Weather,  Hail  and  Frost  Not  Conducive  to 
Good  Crops  and  Packs. 

PLAINER — We  try  to  use  the  simplest  language  at 
our  command,  but  even  so  it  seems  we  fail  to  be  as 
plain  as  some  think  we  should  be.  Last  week,  for 
instance,  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  this  time  last 
year  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  were  selling  at  82  V2 
cents,  strong,  whereas  this  year  these  same  tomatoes 
are  weak  at  6214  cents.  We  showed  also  that  if  any¬ 
thing  there  were  more  spot  tomatoes  on  hand  then 
than  there  are  now;  that  business  is  better  now,  and 
that  consumer  demand  is  about  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  a  year  ago.  Such  a  condition  is  unnatural ;  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  market,  i.  e.,  shortage  in 
supply,  excessive  demand,  ought  to  mean  20  cents 
higher  than  last  year,  not  20  cents  lower.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?  And  this  need  not  be  attributed  to 
tomatoes  only ;  it  applies  equally  well  to  corn,  peas  and 
other  staple  canned  foods.  The  market  prices  are 
thoroughly  unnatural,  is  what  we  tried  to  point  out. 

However,  stocks  are  about  gone,  and  that  usually  in¬ 
dicates  the  time  when  market  prices  will  rise,  and  rise 
abruptly,  leaving  the  canners  sitting  on  the  side-lines 
watching  the  procession.  We  had  hoped  to  save  you 
this  grief  and  humiliation,  because,  since  the  ending 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  we  have  not  only  pointed 
out  the  strong  statistical  position  of  canned  foods,  but 
have  begged  you  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Now,  they  tell  you  that  demand  is  light,  and  intimate 
that  the  goods  are  not  moving.  In  spots,  or  in  parti¬ 
cular  cases,  that  must  be  so,  but  as  a  whole  canned 
foods  are  moving  rapidly  and  heavily,  but  the  buyers 
are  using  no  brass  bands  to  warn  you,  and  so  put  prices 
up  against  themselves.  They  know  that  spots  are  down 
to  the  vanishing  point ;  and  they  see  quite  clearly  that 
the  packs  of  1936  will  fall  far  short  of  the  packs  of 
1935.  Goods  at  present  spot  prices  are  good  buys  for 
the  year  to  come.  Why  won’t  canners  learn  this ;  why 
always  and  invariably  the  buyers,  and  they  only?  All 
that  the  individual  canner  needed  do  to  cash  on  this 
very  strong  condition  was  to  hold  firmly  for  his  price. 
As  we  have  so  often  said,  the  buyers  must  have  the 
goods ;  despite  quarterly  stock  reports,  the  distributors 
are  not  loaded  down  with  goods ;  they  have  been  buying 
hand  to  mouth,  and  have  not  added  to  stocks.  But  just 
one  word  to  the  contrary  of  this,  made  by  a  buyer’s 
agent,  and  you  as  a  seller  will  discard  what  we  say 


here.  When  will  the  canners  ever  learn  that  they 
must  develop  “hoss-trading”  sense,  and  cease  basing 
their  selling  efforts  on  what  the  buyers  say.  They  have 
given  up  fortunes  this  year,  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 
Now,  facing  shortened  packs,  and  cleaned  up  spot  con¬ 
ditions,  are  they  going  to  give  away  the  1936  packs, 
spots  and  futures  ? 

The  carefully  corrected  prices  are  given  you  on  the 
market  pages  this  week;  the  low  prices  almost  in¬ 
variably  representing  off-quality,  the  higher  prices  the 
full  quality,  or  at  least  good  quality.  When  approached 
sell  your  goods,  if  you  will,  but  sell  them  on  their 
quality. 

CROPS — ^You  have  good  Crop  Reports  this  week,  and 
you  can  study  these  and  form  your  own  picture  of 
conditions.  In  all  this  Atlantic  Coast  region  it  is  un¬ 
usually  dry,  the  ground  hard  and  the  dashing  rains 
which  we  have  had  run  right  off.  The  southern  pea 
canners  have  wound  up  their  season,  and  one  large 
canner  who  planted  for,  and  prepared  for  30,000  cases 
reports  he  got  but  13,000  cases.  Now  pea  canning 
moves  into  this  immediate  region,  on  the  ’Shore,  and 
one  cannot  find  anyone  willing  to  predict  better  than 
a  40  per  cent  pack,  not  against  the  whopper  packs  (the 
records  for  all  time)  of  ’35,  but  against  normal,  which 
in  the  case  of  peas  is  about  half  of  last  year’s  pack. 
Get  the  point.  Western  Maryland  and  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  do  a  little  better,  but  not  much,  and  it 
will  take  a  complete  reversal  of  weather  conditions  to 
bring  that  about. 

All  rains  have  been  of  the  local  shower  variety,  and 
we  were  out  in  the  growing  regions  this  week ;  ran  into 
a  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  storm,  soon  over;  but 
followed  by  a  heavier  storm,  with  hail.  And  here  is 
a  weather  report  of  Thursday  evening.  May  28th: 

“FAIR,  COOL  WEATHER  for  Baltimore  and 
probably  a  touch  of  frost  for  extreme  Western 
Maryland  was  promised  today  by  a  polar  continen¬ 
tal  air  mass  attending  a  moderately  high  barome¬ 
tric  pressure  area  that  covered  the  central  half  of 
Canada  and  extended  southward  over  the  United 
States  to  Kansas,  Tennessee  and  northern 
Arkansas.  Temperatures  have  fallen  10  to  12  de¬ 
grees  in  the  lower  Lake  region  and  the  upper  Ohio 
valley  as  a  result  of  this  pressure  set-up.” 

The  drought  that  is  being  felt  in  almost  every 
cannery  crop  growing  region  was  to  be  expected  after 
the  long  series  of  deluges  early  in  the  spring;  it  is  a 
fortunate  section  where  good  moisture  conditions  rule ; 
but  the  cold  after  the  extreme  winter,  is  all  out  of  line. 
Such  weather  does  not  make  for  good  crop  yields,  or 
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good  packs.  Can  you  remember  that  when  you  are 
approached  to  sell  futures?  Remember  the  20  cents 
per  dozen  gift  made  buyers  this  year;  remember,  too, 
that  with  the  vast  majority  of  buyers  10  cents  per 
dozen  advance  is  of  no  concern,  provided  the  goods  are 
right.  You  will  see  spots  sell  next  Fall  at  prices  far 
above  present  future  offering  prices.  Better  put  the 
price  on  now,  because  the  buyers  will  not  feel  that, 
prices  should  be  “adjusted”  upwards,  as  they  felt  last 
year  that  prices  should  be  adjusted  downwards. 

Condition  of  all  items  is  well  covered  in  our  market 
reports;  be  guided,  and  screw  up  your  courage  to  get 
a  profit  for  your  goods. 

jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Jobber  Hesitation  Contrary  to  Outlook — Cherry  Prices  Named 
— Grapefruit  Juice  Advances — Indications  of  a  40  to  50%  Pea 
Pack  in  Tri-States  Turns  Interest  to  Spots — 

Good  Movement  of  Fruits. 

New  York,  May  29,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Trading  in  the  spot  market 
eased  off  somewhat  this  week,  with  distributors 
once  again  back  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  re¬ 
gards  to  most  items  in  the  line.  The  market  under¬ 
tone,  if  anything,  appears  a  shade  firmer,  and  in  view 
of  this  situation,  the  current  hesitancy  of  jobbers  to 
make  commitments  is  rather  curious.  Reports  on  the 
progress  of  canning  crops  do  not  indicate  general  over¬ 
production;  on  the  contrary,  the  outlook  is  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  current  prices,  or  even  higher  levels,  on  a 
number  of  items. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^With  new  pack  fruit  prices  com¬ 
ing  in,  distributors  are  in  a  position  to  size  up  the  out¬ 
look  for  1936  packs,  and  this  outlook  is  apparently 
perturbing  to  some,  to  judge  by  the  lack  of  buying  in¬ 
terest  thus  far.  Unless  current  postings  are  all  awry, 
however,  a  good  buying  movement  should  develop 
shortly.  Then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found  that  the  can- 
ners  are  the  ones  who  will  be  reluctant  to  make  com¬ 
mitments. 

CONSIDER  THE  SOURCE — Commenting  on  recent 
shakiness  in  the  red  salmon  market,  McGovern  &  Mc¬ 
Govern,  in  a  current  letter  to  the  trade,  indirectly  sug¬ 
gest  that  buyers  should  consider  the  source  of  some  of 
their  postings  before  forming  hasty  judgements  as  to 
market  position.  “Despite  misleading  statements  put 
out  to  the  trade  by  a  large  purchasing  agency  and  a 
few  brokers”  McGovern  &  McGovern  comment,  “there 
is  no  reason  for  undue  concern  about  the  future  price 
situation  on  reds.  The  new  pack  will  come  on  an  ab¬ 
solutely  bare  primary  market  and  jobbers’  stocks 
throughout  the  country  are  at  a  minimum.  Five  firms, 
all  of  whom  must  carry  supplies  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  will  control  70  per  cent  of  the  production.  The 
export  markets  will  absorb  slightly  over  one-third  of 
the  anticipated  supply  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 


should  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  domestic  market  at 
prices  approximating  today’s  spot  market.”  Current 
salmon  quotations,  f.o.b.  Coast,  are  $2.35  for  reds, 
$1.05  for  pinks,  and  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  chums. 

NEW  PACK  CHERRIES — Tentative  opening  prices 
on  1936  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  were  announced  by 
California  Packing  Corporation  this  week.  The  Cor¬ 
poration’s  prices  for  its  featured  “Del  Monte”  brand 
are  as  follows:  Is,  $1.30;  2s,  $1.65;  21/2,  $2.25;  buffet 
size,  80  cents;  10s,  $8.00,  all  f.o.b.  common  shipping 
point.  The  prices  are  guaranteed  against  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  formal  opening  prices. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  UP— Effective  June  1,  Flor¬ 
ida  packers  are  advancing  their  quotations  on  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  with  the  new  price  62i/^  cents  for  Is,  80 
cents  for  300s,  95  cents  for  2s,  and  $3.00  for  5s,  all 
f.o.b.  Tampa.  Prices  for  grapefruit  hearts  have  not 
been  changed,  but  current  postings  from  Florida  can- 
ners  indicate  the  likelihood  of  an  upward  move  in  this 
division  of  the  market  as  well. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  have  held  their 
own  during  the  past  week,  with  a  moderate  business 
reported  passing  at  posted  price  levels.  The  chains 
continue  to  move  standards  in  good  volume,  at  low  re¬ 
tail  prices.  An  independent  California  packer  this 
week  announced  opening  prices  on  tomatoes  as  follows : 
Standard  quality,  in  puree.  Is,  62V^  cents;  2s,  721/2 
cents;  2i/4s,  85  cents;  10s,  $2.65;  fancy,  solid  pack.  Is, 
80  cents;  2s,  90  cents;  2I/2S,  $1.25;  10s,  $3.85,  all  f.o.b. 
Coast. 

PEAS — More  interest  is  being  shown  in  spots  as  re¬ 
ports  of  the  new  crop  continue  discouraging,  and  the 
market  for  carryover  peas  should  show  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  firmness  in  the  immediate  future.  Reports  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  indicate  a  pack  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  large  outturn,  with  some  estimates 
placing  probable  production  this  season  at  not  over  40 
per  cent  of  1935  totals.  Reports  from  the  midwest 
likewise  indicate  that  the  packs  will  run  below  earlier 
expectations,  with  a  consequent  quickening  in  interest 
on  fancy  siftings. 

CORN — Early  reports  indicate  fair  crops  of  canning 
corn  this  year.  Buying  of  spots  has  been  along  hand- 
to-mouth  lines,  with  prices  showing  no  changes  from 
previous  levels.  Some  softness  is  still  apparent  in 
standards  which  do  not  grade  fully  up  to  expectations. 

FEDERAL  GRADES — The  Copeland  food  and  drug 
bill,  as  rewritten  in  the  House,  and  now  before  that 
body,  contains  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Government  standards,  and  fill  of  container  regula¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  labeling — all  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Wholesale  grocers  have 
been  quick  to  record  their  protests  over  the  contem¬ 
plated  Federal  grade  labeling  program,  and  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  many  canners  will  follow  suit.  Others 
in  the  canning  industry,  however,  have  been  passive  on 
this  issue,  and  are  expected  to  favor  the  proposed  grad¬ 
ing  and  labeling  program. 

LOSS  LEADERS — Members  of  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  met  here  this  week 
to  formulate  an  industry  policy  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  for  the  control  of  loss-leader  selling. 
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The  committee’s  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  various  participating  trade  groups  for  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

PEACHES — Distributors,  chains  and  independents 
alike,  continue  to  push  the  sale  of  cling  peaches  at  low 
prices,  and  the  outlook  for  market  improvement  in  the 
statistical  position  of  the  Coast  market  is  gaining 
steadily.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  Coast  quota¬ 
tions,  canners  continuing  to  hold  the  market  at  previ¬ 
ous  low  levels  in  order  to  stimulate  the  liquidation 
program.  Standard  2i/^s  are  currently  posted  for 
prompt  shipment  at  $1.25  per  dozen,  with  choice  rang¬ 
ing  $1.30  to  $1.35,  and  fancy  held  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 

APRICOTS — Slightly  better  demand  for  ’cots  for 
coast  shipment  is  reported,  and  the  market  has  stead¬ 
ied  somewhat,  with  canners  offering  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  at  a  minimum  of  $1.20  for  standards,  $1.35  for 
choice,  and  $1.50  for  fancy.  Featured  brands,  how¬ 
ever,  are  anywheres  from  10  to  35  cents  per  dozen  over 
these  levels. 

PINEAPPLE  —  A  continued  good  movement  in 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  reported,  and  this  division  of  the 
market  has  been  free  of  the  price  shading  which  has 
developed  in  the  canned  fruit  market  generally  since 
the  turn  of  the  year.  Both  sliced  and  crushed  grades 
are  reported  in  demand,  at  full  prices. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  'Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Traded' 

Staple  Market  Predicted  on  Early  Packs — Opening  Prices  on 
Berries — Outlook  for  Higher  Market  on  California  Fruit — Pea 
Pack  Short —  Grapefruit  and  Juice  Advanced — 

“Old  Timer”  Continues. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  29,  1936. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — Buyers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  this  year’s  production,  especially 
on  the  early  items  like  Spinach,  Peas  and  Aspar¬ 
agus,  is  not  going  to  prove  top  heavy.  A  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  values  is  slowly  develop¬ 
ing  and — whenever  that  is  mentioned,  the  usual  reply 
is — we  sure  can  stand  it,  hope  it  proves  true. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON  BERRIES  —  Opening 
prices  have  been  named  by  several  of  the  Canners  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  These  average  approx¬ 
imately:  No.  2  tin  Fancy  Strawberries  at  $2.25;  No. 

2  tin  Choice  Strawberries  at  $2.10;  No.  2  tin  Fancy 
Red  Raspberries  at  $1.80;  No.  2  tin  Choice  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries  at  $1.65.  Prices  on  both  Black  Raspberries  as 
well  as  Columbian  Red  Raspberries  have  also  eminated 
from  New  York  State  against  the  coming  pack.  A  lit¬ 
tle  business  has  been  recorded  in  the  Chicago  Market. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Not  much  doing  in 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  other  California  fruit  items. 
The  general  impression  is  that  Peach  prices  are  at  the 
low  for  the  year,  especially  when  everyone  claims  that 
the  California  Peach  grower  will  demand  more  per  ton 
for  his  fruit  than  in  1935.  Apricots  continue  to  be 
battered  around  but  the  low  bids  that  buyers  have  been 
making,  have  not  been  confirmed. 

PEAS — Interest  centers  in  this  major  staple.  With 
the  pack  in  the  Tri-states  now  known  to  be  quite  short 
from  last  year,  no  one  expects  to  see  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  Maryland  Peas  reach  Chicagoland  this  sea¬ 
son.  Pea  Canners  in  the  surrounding  States  are  not 
optimistic  over  crop  prospects.  Many  report  the  vines 
small  in  growth,  straggly  and  where  blossoming,  a 
crop  cannot  be  expected.  This  has  made  for  stability 
with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin  Standard  Peas  cannot  be 
secured  in  this  territory  today  at  less  than  75  cents 
FOB  Factory  Points.  Some  little  renewed  interest  has 
been  noted  in  Futures,  although  most  Canners  are  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  Market  drift  along  and  not  sell  futures 
at  the  low  prices  that  some  have  been  quoting. 

TOMATOES — Considerable  complaint  by  Indiana 
Canners  over  the  poor  plants  from  Georgia  is  noted. 
Some  Authorities  in  the  Hoosier  State,  claim  that  this 
will  cause  a  marked  reduction  in  the  planned  acreage. 
Little  or  no  Future  Tomato  business  is  being  recorded 
in  Chicago,  although  Future  Tomato  Juice  and  Puree 
have  been  booked  reasonably  heavy. 

On  Spot  Tomatoes,  the  situation  drifts  along  in  a 
desolatory  manner  and  little  or  no  business  is  being 
recorded  except  on  No.  2  tin  Standards,  if  and  when 
at  65  cents  Delivered  here. 


Your  Label  is  YOU— at  the 

point-of-sale 

You  expect  satisfied  customers  to  repeat. 
It’s  the  label’s  job  to  safeguard  your  in¬ 
terests  and  make  repeat-sales  natural  and 
easy.  Use  labels  that  make  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  Large  and  small  packers  alike 
rely  on  “U  S”  labels. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Some 
Chicago  Buyers  awoke  with  a  jerk  to  the  realization 
that  the  Market  had  suddenly  and  somewhat  sharply 
advanced.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  secure  from  Flor¬ 
ida  Canners  at  any  lower  basis  than — No.  2  tin  Fancy 
Grapefruit  Hearts  at  $1.10  Dozen;  No.  2  tin  Broken 
Sections  at  90c  Dozen;  No.  2  tin  Grapefruit  Juice  at 
90c  Dozen.  With  other  Canners  holding  at  $1,171/4 
both  the  Fancy  Hearts  and  95c  for  the  Juice  and 
Broken  sections. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES— All  the  low  priced  lots  of  No. 
10  tin  Michigan  Cherries  that  had  been  booted  around, 
seem  to  have  been  cleaned  up.  Chary  buyers  finally 
listened  to  the  reports  of  a  very  authentic  character 
that  this  year’s  Cherry  production  would  be  not  more 
than  60%  of  last  year  and — picked  up  these  low  priced 
bargains.  The  net  result  is  that  $4.25  FOB  Michigan 
Factory  today  is  the  bottom  on  No.  10s. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— New  York  State 
reports  severe  damage  to  their  Apples  as  well  as  other 
tree  fruits,  but  the  Market  has  remained  steady  with¬ 
out  developing  excitement.  No.  2  Fancy  Applesauce  is 
still  quoted  at  70  cents  FOB  New  York  Factory.  No. 
10  Apples  are  available  in  the  Empire  State  at  a  price 
range  of  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

OLD  TIMER — (Contained  from  last  week) — The 
Old  Timer  sprawled  back  into  his  easy  chair  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  utter  relaxation  after  he  had  extended  the 
usual  greetings  to  your  reporter.  “Say” — he  continued 
— “I  forgot  to  tell  you  last  week  that  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  came  in  for  quite  a  little  panning  also 
down  at  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Convention 
in  Cincinnati.  You  know  that  “Millionaire’s  Club”  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  rule  that  organization  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  medium  sized  Canners  throughout  the  country, 
their  voice  is  rarely  if  ever  heard.  Why  didn’t  the 
N.  C.  A.  come  to  bat  in  behalf  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Measure?  You  know,  don’t  you?  It’s  because  the  Big 
Shots  among  the  Canners  were  afraid  (and  you’ve 
heard  this  expression  time  and  time  again)  to  stick 
their  necks  ouL  Here’s  the  N.  C.  A.,  supposedly  repre¬ 
senting  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  and  they  don’t 
do  anything,  they  simply  sit  like  stone  images  and  let 
the  independent  retail  grocers,  retail  druggists,  U.  S. 
Wholesalers  and  Brokers  do  all  the  battling.  Oh  yes, 
there  were  a  few  exceptions.  More  power  to  those  men. 
The  majority,  however,  were  simply  afraid  and  never 
was  legislation  more  vital  to  their  welfare  and  general 
prosperity  than  the — Robinson-Patman  Bills.  The 
monopolistic  buying  groups  and  some  of  the  large 
Chains  have  done  more  to  cripple  the  small  and  medium 
sized  canners  in  this  country  than  anything  that  has 
ever  happened.”  — (To  be  continued.) 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Very  Scarce — Market  Getting  Very  Strong — Bean  Pack 
Moving  On — Canners  Trying  to  Fill  Orders — 

Oyster  Law  Upheld. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  28,  1936. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  have  been  very  scarce  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  past  week  and  the  raw-  headless  shrimp 
shippers  were  forced  to  disappoint  their  trade  a 
good  part  of  the  time.  Even  the  local  retail  markets 
were  without  shrimp  two  or  three  days  last  week. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  Summer  demand  increases  and  the 
stock  on  hand  being  replenished  before  August  1,  which 
is  when  the  Fall  shrimp  canning  season  starts  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  However,  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
has  the  power  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  season  two 
weeks  or  a  month  if  they  should  deem  the  shrimp  too 
small  to  can.  The  law  provides  that  shrimp  smaller 
than  35  to  the  pound  should  not  be  canned  and  this  size 
shrimp  would  grade  as  small  medium. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  medium ;  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  dry  pack  and 
$1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  wet  pack,  FOB  cannery. 
At  these  prices,  those  that  have  a  stock  of  canned 
shrimp  on  hand  will  find  that  they  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  one,  two  and  three  cent  postage  stamps  in  the 
post  office.  You  don’t  have  to  offer  them,  they  come  to 
you  for  ’em. 

BEANS — We  continue  to  get  occasional  showers  and 
the  bean  pack  is  progressing  fairly  well  in  this  section. 
The  price  of  snap  beans  on  the  produce  market  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  pretty  good,  which  may  cause  some  of  the  beans 
to  find  ther  way  to  the  produce  market  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  canneries,  due  to  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket  being  abile  to  pay  a  better  price. 

The  canneries  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  shove  up 
production  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  new  pack,  which  buyers  are  anxiously 
awaiting. 

The  market  is  strong  on  beans  at  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2 ;  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  214  and  $3.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  FOB  factory. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  OYSTER  LAW— On  May  14,  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  1935  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  a  State  Oyster 
Commission  to  regulate  dredging  of  oysters  in  Alabama 
coastal  waters. 

Several  months  ago,  Marco  Skrametta,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.  brought  suit 
against  the  act,  as  he  had  previously  obtained  an  in- 
juction  in  Mobile  Circuit  Court  preventing  the  Alabama 
Sea  Food  Commission  from  enforcing  the  regulations 
against  dredging  on  public  reefs  or  state-owned  oyster 
bottoms  and  this  decision  now  is  the  result  of  said  suit. 

The  decision  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  reads  as 
follows; 
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“The  power  and  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  public  by  regulations  pre¬ 
scribing  the  manner  of  taking  oysters  and  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  oysters  by  dredging  or  other  methods  of 
depleting  the  supply  is  clear,  and  not  subject  for  rea¬ 
sonable  debate.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

increased  Demand  Points  to  a  Close  Slump  of  Spot  Stocks — 
Cherry  Packing  Begins  with  Good  Crop — Better  Demand  for 
Asparagus — Future  Tomato  Prices  Named — Salmon  Production 
Costs  Increase  with  Wage  Agreement — Del  Monte  Tuna  List. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1936. 

OOD  DEMAND — Reports  from  distributing  cen¬ 
ters  of  a  better  than  normal  demand  for  many 
canned  products  have  served  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  general  a  little  firmer  and  to  brighten  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  close  cleanup  in  many  lines.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  there  is  a  better  feeling  than  in  recent 
weeks,  with  less  pressure  to  move  goods  at  concessions 
from  established  lists.  The  improvement  applies  to 
many  items  in  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish. 

CHERRIES — The  packing  of  cherries  is  getting 
under  way  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  and  prospective 
buyers  are  clamoring  for  the  naming  of  opening  prices. 
They  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  these  as  lists  are 
being  prepared  and  will  likely  be  released  within  a  few 
days.  The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  20,000  tons, 
or  substantially  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  so  far  there 
has  been  no  damage  by  rain  or  excessively  hot  weather. 
The  naming  of  prices  has  been  delayed  by  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  canners  to  bring  out  lists  before  costs  have 
been  accurately  determined,  and  canners  and  growers 
are  not  in  full  accord  on  the  matter  of  prices  for  can¬ 
ning  stock. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  demand  for  asparagus  has 
shown  an  improvement  of  late,  with  independent  oper¬ 
ators  getting  a  better  share  of  the  business  than  was 
the  case  immediately  following  the  naming  of  prices. 
Some  of  these  guessed  wrong  early  in  the  season  and 
made  sales  at  prices  that  now  seem  ridiculously  low. 
Then,  when  formal  opening  lists  made  an  appearance 
the  packers  of  featured  brands  landed  the  business  and 
the  offerings  for  the  smaller  interests  were  neglected 
for  a  time.  Some  of  the  larger  firms  have  booked  such 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  that  eight  or  nine 
items  in  the  lists  are  already  sold  up.  A  feature  of  the 
market  is  the  demand  for  All-Green,  with  indications 
that  it  will  be  sold  up  before  some  of  the  other  items. 
Export  business  has  been  coming  in  in  volume  of  late 
and  is  assisting  a  lot  in  the  present  showing. 

TOMATOES — Opening  prices  on  1936  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  have  been  named  by  some  interests, 
but  none  seem  to  be  out  with  complete  lists.  Featured 
brand  Solid  Pack  is  being  offered  at  85  cents  for  No.  1 


Tall,  $1.00  for  No.  2  Tall,  $1.35  for  No.  2V2S  and  $4.15 
for  No.  10s.  Standards  are  quoted  at  621/2  cents,  70 
cents,  85  cents  and  $2.65,  respectively.  Tomato  juice 
is  quoted  at  371/4  cents  for  Buffet  tins,  4714  cents  for 
Picnics,  621/2  cents  for  No.  1  Tails,  75  cents  for  No.  2 
Tails,  and  $3.00  for  No.  10s.  Tomato  sauce  is  being 
offered  at  40  cents  for  Buffet  tins  and  $3.40  for  No. 
10s,  in  featured  brands.  In  general,  these  quotations 
are  below  the  spot  prices  of  the  firms  bringing  out  the 
lists. 

SPINACH — The  excitement  over  spinach  has  large¬ 
ly  subsided  and  routine  business  promises  to  be  the  rule 
now  on.  The  firms  having  a  reputation  for  a  quality 
product  have  moved  a  large  part  of  their  packs,  with 
some  of  them  oversold  on  certain  items  and  those  who 
have  felt  they  have  been  neglected  now  have  their  in¬ 
ning.  In  general,  $1.15  and  $1.20  is  the  price  prevail¬ 
ing  on  No.  21/4. 

SALMON — Here’s  a  prediction  about  canned  sal¬ 
mon.  We  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  a  time  again  when 
fancy  Alaska  reds  will  sell  as  low  as  $1.50  a  dozen,  or 
even  $1.65.  It  just  isn’t  in  the  cards.  Cannery  vessels 
sailed  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  during  the  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  settlement  of  a  wage  dispute  between  work¬ 
ers  and  cannery  officials.  Canners  have  recognized  the 
newly-formed  Alaska  Cannery  Workers’  Union,  with 
its  wage  scale  of  $65  a  month  with  bonus  and  overtime 
provisions  and  the  placing  of  workers  through  the 
hiring  hall  to  take  the  place  of  contract  labor.  Canners 
maintain  the  right  to  retain  certain  foremen  and  highly 
skilled  laborers,  agreeing  to  unionize  these.  Fisher¬ 
men  will  be  paid  higher  prices  for  their  catches  than 
formerly,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  for  such  prices  on 
the  finished  product  as  in  the  past.  And  on  the  Col¬ 
umbia  River,  salmon  is  getting  scarcer,  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  power  and  irrigation  projects. 

TUNA — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  a  new  list  on  tuna  fish.  Del  Monte  Brand 
Solid  Pack  tuna  for  shipment  from  San  Diego  or  San 
Pedro  is  quoted  at  $3.95  for  quarters,  $5.90  for  halves 
and  $10.80  for  I’s.  Standard  tuna  is  quoted  at  $3.60, 
$5.25  and  $9.50,  respectively,  for  these  sizes,  while  tuna 
flakes  are  priced  at  $4.50  for  halves  and  $8.00  for  I’s. 

RESTRICT  REDUCTION  PLANTS  —  The  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  power  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  make  allotments 
of  sardines  to  reduction  plants.  The  court  issued  a 
preemptory  writ  of  prohibition  restraining  the  Contra 
Costa  Superior  Court  from  taking  further  proceedings 
in  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  commission.  The 
commission  has  restricted  three  new  reduction  con¬ 
cerns  to  a  take  of  but  one-half  the  amount  of  fish  for 
the  1935-36  season  permitted  to  established  concerns. 

^  jit 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  2,  1936 — Canners  League  of  California,  An¬ 
nual,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JUNE  4-5, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Park  Place  Hotel, 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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’CRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

half  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster  Exchange  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  former  Governor  James  A.  Noe  in  leasing  the 
bed  of  Barataria  Bay  to  the  Texas  Company  for  Oil 
development  purposes.  T  am  not  familiar  with  the 
equities  in  this  matter,’  Governor  Leche  said  this  after¬ 
noon,  ‘but  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
hurt  the  oyster  industry  of  this  state.  We  don’t  want 
oil  running  down  the  bayous.’  Governor  Leche  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  learned  of  the  proposed  suit 
through  the  newspapers  and  that  he  had  had  no  further 
opportunity  to  study  the  matter.  The  Barataria  Bay 
bed  was  leased  by  former  Governor  Noe  on  Monday, 
May  11  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  Governor 
Leche.  Mr.  Danziger  asserted  Friday  in  New  Orleans, 
in  announcing  his  plans  for  the  suit,  that  the  action 
was  in  violation  of  Section  1  of  Act  67  of  1932.  This 
act,  Mr.  Danziger  said,  prohibits  the  leasing  of  the  bay 
for  oil  development  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the 
oyster  men  who  already  have  leases  in  the  bay  for 
oyster  culture  grounds.” 

SOUTH  TEXAS  CANKERS  ASSOCIATION  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  R.  G.  Schmidt,  San  Benito,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Lee  Akin,  McAllen,  Vice-President,  and  C.  L. 
Fortson,  Edinburg,  Secretary. 

MAX  SCHMIDT,  President  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company,  and  patriarch  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
passed  away  at  the  Franklin  Hospital  May  22nd,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86  years.  The  firm  he  founded  in  1873 
with  a  capital  of  $18.00,  was  the  third  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Although  the  business  founded  by  him  will  continue, 
canners  and  others  will  miss  genial  Max,  with  his  wit, 
his  homely  philosophy  and  his  deep  understanding. 
Mr.  Schmidt  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Wuthmann,  and  a  son,  Richard  Schmidt.  His  wife 
passed  away  several  years  ago. 

“FACTS  ABOUT  COMMERCIALLY  CANNED  FOODS”  is  the 
title  of  a  most  recent  booklet  issued  by  the  American 
Can  Company.  The  booklet  was  put  on  exhibition 
during  the  American  Medical  Association’s  exposition 
just  terminated  in  Kansas  City.  The  34  pages  contain 
reprints  of  American  Can  Company  advertisements  on 
canned  foods  which  have  appeared  over  the  past  year 
in  53  medical  and  dental  journals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  medical  advertising  campaign,  which  is  uni¬ 
que  in  the  canning  industry,  has  caused  considerable 
comment  and  will  do  much  to  aid  canned  foods  in  the 
placing  of  the  facts  before  the  medical  profession. 

THE  MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE  AND  ITS 
CONTROL  IN  THE  EAST 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

careful  applications  are  made  the  dosage  may  some¬ 
times  be  reduced.  New  Jersey  growers  have  found 
that  the  use  of  light  muslin-covered  frames  or  hoods, 
10  feet  long,  one  to  the  row,  greatly  reduces  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dust  required. 
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Sulphur  is  of  value  in  the  control  of  the  potato  leaf- 
hopper  on  beans,  the  red  spider,  and  powdery  mildew, 
and  finely  ground  dusting  sulphur  may  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  as  a  diluent  for  derris  or  cube  when  these  pests 
are  present  along  with  the  bean  beetle.  In  the  case 
of  sprays,  wettable  sulphur  may  be  added  to  the  derris 
or  cube  spray  at  the  rate  of  2  to  4  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water. 

Cryolite,  or  insecticides  containing  arsenicals,  shotdd 
not  be  applied  to  the  beans  after  the  pods  have  begun 
to  form. 

Information  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  insecti¬ 
cide  materials  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained 
through  local  dealers  in  agricultural  supplies,  seeds¬ 
men,  drug  and  department  stores,  or  through  the 
county  agricultural  agent.  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  or  State  department  of  agriculture. 

CULTURAL  CONTROU— The  destruction  of  crop 
remnants  after  harvest  is  as  important  as  thorough 
spraying  or  dusting.  Plow  under  all  plant  remnants 
at  least  6  inches  deep. 

NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

be  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,”  the  explanatory  statement,  except 
as  provided  in  section  (a),  “Low  Quality  But  Not  Illegal.” 

(a)  When  canned  peas  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard 
only  in  that  they  are  artificially  colored,  the  explanatory  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  “Because  artificially  colored.” 

Standard  Requirement  for  Fill  of  Container 

69.  Canned  peas  are  of  standard  fill  with  respect  to  pack¬ 
ing  medium  when  the  proportion  of  free  liquid  in  the  product 
is  such  that  when  the  contents  of  the  container  are  poured  out 
and  poured  back  into  the  container  standing  on  a  level  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  peas  leveled  without  downward  pressure,  the 
liquid  does  not  completely  cover  the  peas  after  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  16  seconds:  Provided,  That  when  the  declared  net 
weight  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  container  to  90  per  cent  or  more 
of  its  capacity,  liquid  in  excess  of  such  declared  net  weight 
shall  be  removed  before  making  the  test. 

Substandard  Fill  Statement 

70.  Canned  peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  requirement 
shall  bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  in  paragraph  10  (2). 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 . 

2.76 

2.85 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.60 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.85 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.25 

2.35 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.35 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.10 

2.60 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2... 
No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/4  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  21/4  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21,4  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2t4  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


.40 

.40 

.42V4 

.45 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.86 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.66 

.80 

.86 

.82  V4 

.85 

.80 

4.00 

4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

3.50 

.72y2 

.80 

.80 

.85 

”.’85 

3.75 

4.00 

4.26 

.65 

.76 

.62% 

.70 

.86 

3.75 

3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

4.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.10 

1.16 

.86 

.90 

4.00 

4.25 

.70 

.76 

.67  M: 

.75 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

3.25 

3.25 

2.76 

3.60 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.95 

.96 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.86 

.90 

3.75 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.40 

4.00 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

.66 

3.20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

.66 

.86 

1.06 

1.36 

1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

.92% 

.95 

IZ 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

6.75 

7.76 

6.76 

6.00 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.86 

1.15 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

5.76 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.85 

4.26 

4.26 

3.85 

4.50 

.66 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

4.00 

4.00 

HOMINY 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


Std.  Split,  No.  1.  Tall . 55 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  10  . 3.00 


BOXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2.... . 86 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  3.76 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 90 

No.  10  . .  3.75 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s........ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  "70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  ".66 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 65 

Soaked,  2s  . 45 

10s  . 2.40 

Blackeye,  2s  . . 66 

lOs  . 3.25 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


isia.,  I'lo.  ouu . 

No.  2%  . . . 70 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  214  .  1-10 

No.  10  .  3.50 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas . 

Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 65 

No.  2V4  . 85 

No.  3  . — . 95 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . — . 96 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  . . — . 


.60 

.47% 

.50  . 

.75 

.62% 

.66  . 

3.00 

2.00 

2.16 

.85 

4.26 

.66 

8.60 

.90 

4.26 

. 

.76 

.66 

.70 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

...... 

.90  .90 

3.76  3.76 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.80 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.05 

1.16 

.90 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

6.26 

6.26 

.80 

i.dd 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.76 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.6U 

4.75 

4.50 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

~ — 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.86 

1.30 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

i.id 

1.30 

i.'id 

1.20 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.92% 

.92% 

.72% 

.72%  1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.25 

5.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.65 

.72% 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.75 

4.26 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

.65 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.66 

.66 

3.00 

3.20 

...... 

.90 

.96 

.  3.26 

3.60 

.  .50 

.66  . 

.65  . 

.  2.20 

2.40  . 

.80 

.67%  .80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.10 

.90  1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

3.50 

3.00  3.60 

3.75 

4.06 

.65 

.87% 

.87%  - 

.96 

— 

— 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  Woat  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

.  1.06 

No.  10  . 

8.26 

Solid  pack 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 46 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.85 

.96 

No.  2  . 

. 70 

.80 

.67% 

.76 

.95 

1.16 

No.  2%  . . 

.  1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

.  1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

3.10 

3.26 

4.00 

4.00 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 40 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . . . 

. .  .62% 

.63 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  . 

_ _ 97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

.  1.05 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.10 

3.16 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . . 

.42% 

.47% 

.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

4.00 

8.50 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.87% 

.42% 

.60 

.70 

No.  2  . 

,  .65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

,  2.76 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.76 

.66 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50 

3.76 

3.00 

8.25 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Extern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  HiKh  Low  High  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% .  2.36  2.66 

No.  10  .  .  8.26  8.76 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10,  water .  4.90  6.00 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup .  1.16  1.20 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserv^,  No.  2 .  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 


R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.60  2.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . .  2.40  2.60 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  2.26  2.30 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2..„ . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 


6.76  6.00  ........  8.00 

1.40  1.60  . 

1.40  1.60  .  2.15 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.60  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  3.00  3.00  3.16 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  .  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

3*00  3'26  Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 
2.86  3.00 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


r.’io  1.15 


.62%  . 

.62%  . 

80  .80 

.96  .96 

3.00  3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2Vj . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz .  1.60  1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.76  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 


1.60  1.85 

1.36  1.65 

1.20  1.80 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb. 
%  lb . 

y*  lb . 


6.60  6.60 
3.25  3.25 

1.96  1.95 


OYSTERS 


1.10  1.16 

. 95 

.  1  00 

1.0.5 

.  1.90 

10  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. 


•  SALMON 

.  Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

.  Flat,  No.  % . 

3.25  Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  Flat,  No.  % . 

.  Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 


No.  % 


1.76 

1.90 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1. 

1.66 

1.70 

Medium,  Red,  Tall... 

1.40 

1.60 

3.60 

4.00 

SHRIMP 

6.00 

6.26 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpceled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


1.60  1.66 
1.80  1.45 

1.26  1.26 

1.10  1.12% 


4.26  4.50 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  . 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


PINEAPPLE 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.60  .  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 

1.80  .  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8. 

1.46  %s  . 

1.70  .  »4s  . 

.  Light  Meat,  Is . 

6.76  6.00  %8  . 

.  V4S  . 


2.35 

2.35 

1.65 

1.75 

1.06 

1.10 

1.75 

.96 

1.00 

1.66 

1.65 

1.40 


2.76 

3.00 

6.02 

10.60 

12.00 

6.00 

6.85 

3.86 

4.25 

9.00 

6.00 

3.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Tomato  Pulp 
Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers;  Label  and  Picking 
Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling  and  Grinding  Ma¬ 
chine;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler;  Buffalo  Silent 
Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea  Elevators;  Bottle 
Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato  Elevators;  To¬ 
mato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick  Cypress  Cook 
Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile 
Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Hand 
Catsup  Filler ;  gallon  Jug  Filler ;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft.  Skin  Conveyor ;  Bot¬ 
tle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cooling  Pan;  Bean  De- 
stoner;  Pea  Conveyors;  Onion  Graters;  Portable  Lab¬ 
eler  ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box 
Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine;  No.  66  Label  Perfor¬ 
ator  ;  Improved  Labeling  Machines ;  Can  Straightener ; 
Sealers ;  Flour  Mixers ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Bottle  Trays  for 
8  oz.  and  14  oz.  bottles ;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermom¬ 
eters;  all  size  Pulleys;  Scales.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc,,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Blancher,  Pea  Cleaner,  Open  Kettles, 
Steam  Crane,  Burt  Adjustable  Labeler,  Ayars  Univer¬ 
sal  Filler,  Climax  Weigher,  Pea  Washer,  Cyclone 
Pulper,  Tomato  Sorting  Table,  Tomato  Washer,  Coils 
and  Tanks  for  Pulp,  Copper  Kettle,  Tomato  Scalder, 
No.  10  Souder  Filler,  two  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2118  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  40  H.P.  Skid  Boiler;  1  4  Compart¬ 
ment  Tom  Brown  Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  1  Deep 
Well  Pump  (new).  Rush  Canning  Company,  Wash¬ 
burn,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — Three  No,  6  Huntley  Pea  Graders,  in 
perfect  condition.  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  Machines.  6  Coons  Seed  Cellers 
and  Slicers ;  6  Coons  Roller  Inspection  Tables ;  6  Pease 
Double  Unit  Automatic  Peelers.  Slightly  used,  all  in 
A-1  condition.  Address  Box  A-2121  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  150  H.P.  Scotch  Marine  Boiler, 
$300.00.  1  all-iron  Disc  Exhauster  complete,  suitable 
for  any  size  can  up  to  No.  10,  $225.00.  1  Monitor  Bean 
Grader,  grades  to  5  sizes,  $400.00.  2  Chisholm-Ryder 
Bean  Snippers,  $400.00  each.  1  Boxing  Machine  for 
No.  2’s,  $50.00;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address 
Box  A-2125  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 18  heavy  gauge  Aluminum  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Kettles,  175  gals,  capacity  each.  On  iron  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Blanchers,  Colossus  Graders, 
Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers,  Bean  Cutters,  etc.  Hughes 
Machinery  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED — Two  250  gallon,  two  500  gallon  and  one 
5000  gallon  tanks.  Must  be  Monel  Metal,  Stainless 
Steel  or  Glass  Lined.  Give  detailed  description,  dimen¬ 
sions,  condition  and  where  located,  as  would  want  to 
inspect.  Niagara  County  Preserving  Corporation, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Five  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Pre-graders;  one  Bean  Blancher.  Address 
Box  A-2120  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Used  Beet  Machinery.  Blancher, 
Peelers,  Slicer,  Dicers,  etc.  Summit  Products  Co., 
Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — For  canning  or  storage  space,  all  or 
any  part  of  two-story  cannery  building,  about  40,000 
square  feet.  Acreage  available.  Some  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  installed.  Large  railroad  siding.  Water  and 
steam  supply.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Indiana, 
Baltimore  and  certified  Marglobe  seed  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  May  15th.  Cabbage  Plants  by  May 
10th.  For  information  write  or  wire:  Green  River 
Plant  Company,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Certified  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants ; 
Certified  Rutgers  Tomato  Plants ;  from  Certified  Seed. 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Good  arrival 
guaranteed.  Vickers  Plant  Farms,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Caulifiower 
Plants  now  ready.  Special  prices  by  express  or  deliv¬ 
ered  by  truck.  Also  offer  Certified  Marglobe  and  other 
varieties  of  Tomato  Plants,  Sweet  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  for  prompt  delivery.  Phone  146,  wire 
or  write  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  thousand  five-gallon  cans  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  good  fiavor  and  fine  color. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Pla. 


WANTED — Experienced  canning  plant  Superintendent  by 
reliable  packer  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  to  take 
charge  of  plant  during  the  spring  tomato  canning  season. 
Must  be  available  May  15th.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomatoes,  cat¬ 
sup  and  puree  and  have  mechanical  ability.  Only  high  grade 
man  will  be  considered.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2114  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  teclrnical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  oF 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WrHAMPER5?7 


NEW  IMPROVED  BOSKET 

will  last  a  seaaon  or  more  longer 

At  No ’Extra  Cost 

IVrite  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemicdl  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Dotachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Catming. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scdtt  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

BerUn-Chapmon  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiwapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoop>eston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Win. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  bDncemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSHJLGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hennettcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mbs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDAAULIC  CONVEYiNG  EQGtPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannon. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B  rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEfiERi. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT.  ^ 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Chec^,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


flffllNd  bEAn  MAcaMfiRY. 

Betlindhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Gb.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Go.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Iht;.,  Salttfhore,  Md> 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopesiofi,  Ill; 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarourg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JXnCE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coi. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  J 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
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TOP  RESULTS  .  .  . 

Fof  All  Food  PpoduGts  ■  >  • 

Evorywhopo  J 

#  For  the  canning  of  high  quality 
tomatoes,  pulp,  catsup,  chili  sauce  or 
any  other  food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure  you 
of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog  No.  200 
showing  our  full  line  of  dependable, 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all 
products.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit  any 
condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to  operate 
and  easy  to  clean. 


Peerless  Juice  and  Pulp  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


High  Pressure 
Washer — Sorter — Scalder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps  by  both 
pressing  and  centrifugal  force.  Amazing 
results,  great  capacity,  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  better  quality,  increased  yield. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved 
Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever  offered  the 
industry.  Steam  flashes  to  every  part  of 
coil  instantly.  "Staggering”  of  coils  cre¬ 
ates  perfect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


Peerless  Rotary  Bi  B. 

Washer  | 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for  can¬ 
ning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact  with 
dirty  water.  Absolutely  sanitary,  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  strong  and  durable,  easy 
to  clean  Made  in  two  *!»<>•, 


Hand  Pack  Filler 


Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  breaking  down  the  toma¬ 
toes.  Large  capacity — small  floor  space. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 

Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No. 
200.  We  are  interested  in  the  following 
equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp^n 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Telephone  Hoopeston  123 


Name. 


MODERN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Firm. 


Address. 


RESISTANCE! 

MAN’S  STRONGEST  WEAPON  AGAINST  DISEASE 


F or  many  years  we  have  sought  unceasingly  to 
provide  canners  with  seed  that  is  not  merely 
free  of  seed-borne  diseases,  but  that  will  grow 
productive  plants  resistant  to  other  diseases. 
^Such  strains  when  developed  are  addition¬ 
ally  desirable  in  that  they  are  strong  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  standing  up  well  against  unfavorable 
weather  and  soil  conditions. 

^ To  take  but  one  example,  here  is  a  series 
of  successively  maturing  resistant  peas : 


WILT  RESISTANT  PEAS 
THE  ASGROW  STRAINS 


Days 


Asgrow  Alaska  60 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  61 
Canner’s  Gem  64 

Green  Admiral  69 

Yellow  Admiral  69 

Perfection  70 

Alderman  74 

Profusion  75 

Asgrow  No.  40  76 

Stratagem  79 

A. 


A00onatpli  O^rnuipr0,  3nr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  o£  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Npui  asm,  ^onnprtirut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


